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What does tt meau to be 
nena ee MEMBER OF NATS? 


t means that we, each of us, as active teachers of singing, has become a part 

of an association which has established itself firmly as a beneficent force in 
the musical and cultural life of this country. It means that we have become a 
part of an organization which has brought order out of chaos. |i has brought to 
a completely unregulated and unauthorized group of pro‘essiona. practitioners of 
an art a set of ethical principles and pedagogical standards which have served to 
establish this profession as one in which the public may place its confidence. 
|» be a member means that we are allied with others like ourselves in all parts 

of these United States and Canada, who have achieved an effective administra- 
tive plan and a program of professional progress previously unknown. We have 
sponsored summer workshops in association with various universities and colleges, 
also 34 local chapters which hold regular meetings during the year. We publish 
The Bulletin as our official organ of communication. We hold regional meetings, 
student and artist auditions and an annual convention. 


B’, these means we nourish a fine spirit of cooperation among our members, so 
that all who participate in our activities may receive benefits of increased 
competency and maturity as teachers of singing. Our efforts to coordinate the 
knowledge, technica! skill and artistic resources of hundreds of worthy and experi- 
enced teachers from all over the world has added to our prestige and professional 
standing in whatever area we work. 


hat is, we realize these benefits, experience this growth and expansion to the 
extent that we participate. Participation is the only means of measuring benefits 
of membership to us. 


B the value of membership cannot be measured in terms of benefits. Musicians 
as a rule are people dedicated to their profession because it is their natural 
means of self-expression. Naturally then, the opportunity to participate in the 
only existing organized effort to serve the welfare of the profession finds many 
talented, experienced people who are happy to cooperate. Only the selfish and 
narrow-minded see voice teaching as competitive. We are not competitors; we 
are colleagues. 


f course there will always be those who withdraw into themselves, who consider 

themselves self-sufficient without considering the welfare of others. Among 
these are the members who withdraw because they disagree with others. To them 
attendance at workshops is unthinkable and they rarely attend national conventions. 
But society is made up of many disagreeing groups. We disagree in politics, in 
religious beliefs and in many other ways. But we unite in the larger concept that 
we are Americans who love our couniry and our way of life. In the same sense we 
can belong to our united professional effort despite individual differences. Our 
aims are the realizations of our ideals. Our purpose is inspired. Those of us 
sufficiently objective to see beyond our personal interests appreciate the true 
meaning of membership in NATS. 


W: are planning our !5th anniversary convention. It is to be held in the city of 
our birth, Cincinnati, December 27-30, 1959, in the same hetel in which we 
held our first meeting. Experience has taught us much in these I& years. Primarily 
we have learned that our method of screening applications for membership has 
been too lightly applied. We thought we were going to be assured that by 
investigation we cou!d determine the competence and worthiness of each new 
member. This plan is not adequate. Two choices are always before us. One is to 
open the membership lists to anybody who applies and seek the benefit of 
numbers, the other is to raise the standard of technical training, education, 
experience and character that we will require of each applicant before accepting 
him into membership. The acceptance of this responsibility and the protection of 
the best interests of young Amercan singers is what membership in NATS should 
really mean. 


W: must realize that scholastic degrees do not always mean education, that 
experience does not necessarily improve a teacher's work. Constant advancement 
in these fields is imperative. 


| ines day may come when we are licensed by the States and ther, only by exami- 
nation, just as architects, realtors and lawyers are now. If and when that day 
comes, we must, through the strength of numbers or the power of our prestige 
or both, be in a position of influence. 
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7. 15TH ANNUAL convention of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing will be held in the city of its 
birth, Cincinnati, Ohio, from December 
27 to 30, 1959. Headquarters for the con- 
vention in the Queen City will be in 
the beautiful Netherland-Hilton Hotel 
in the heart of town. In Cincinnati’s 
early history, its population was well- 
leavened with Irish and Germans, and 
neither was a race which went long 
without music. In 1849, Cincinnati held 
America’s first Sdngerfest—a_ choral 
festival. In 1857, the Sdngerfest had its 
own building and the chorus numbered 
2000 voices. In 1873, Cincinnati held its 
first May Festival, which, except for 
interruptions of war, has been held ev- 
ery two years since. This first May 
Festival also saw the birth of what is 
now the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, one of the ranking such organiza- 
tions in the United States. In addition to 
the symphony season, musical Cincin- 
nati boasts a summer opera season. 
Since 1920 the Zoo Opera has been pre- 
sented in an open air theatre in the zoo 
grounds. In the early years, most of the 
opera talent was homegrown, but now 
the major roles are sung virtually al- 
ways by stars of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Both the May Festival and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra are at home in Music 
Hall, the big red structure which has 
housed all sorts of attractions from Bob 
Hope to Toscanini, ice shows to opera. 
With this musically impressive back- 
ground, the city of Cincinnati seems a 
doubly appropriate meeting place for 
this year’s convention of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. 
DEVELOPMENT THROUGH PERFORMANCE 
is the thought-provoking theme for this 
year’s convention. The singing student 
today faces progressive changes in his 
curriculum designed to broaden his 
background and provide him with a 
more general type of education. Does 
this represent a hazard to the student 
whose real goal is a singing career? Is 
not experience and practice of perform- 
ance the real goal of the singer’s educa- 
tion? Is there a possibility within the 


framework of the new curriculum to 
provide more rather than less opportu- 
nity for performance? The committe¢ 
is preparing a program that will high- 
light these and related questions, in- 
cluding a panel sessjon dealing direct] 
with the subject, A New Look at th 
Curriculum. The number and variet 
of interpretations implied here rang: 
from the strictest view of training sing- 
ers for a singer’s career, to the extreme 
idea that a musical education might be 
as good as any as a preparation for gen- 
eral types of employment. One point 

view will be presented by Dr. John D 
Millett, president of Miami University 


and another by Estelle Liebling, the 
well known voice teacher from New 
York. 


Another discussion related to this will 
be on Psychological Factors of Perform- 
ance, which will be guided by an emi- 
nent psychologist and a panel of ex- 
perienced teachers. Of course, at this 
stage of preparation the program is not 
firmly fixed. A good many of the com- 
mitments are still on a tentative basis. 
but the committee has been working 
very hard to provide the most interest- 
ing possible calendar of events. 

One of the most stimulating of thes 
is a concert of non-operatic works for 
solo voice and orchestra. These seldom- 
performed and little-known composi- 
tions cover a wide range of composers 
including Mozart, Haydn, Mahler. 
Strauss, Chausson, Finzi, Barber, Dal- 
lapiccola, Malipiero, and others. They 
are to be performed as the compose! 
intended with their original orchestra- 
tions. All of us on the committee ere 
extremely excited about this project be- 
cause we feel it is something which has 
been too long overlooked. An excellent 
orchestra and the best available sin2z- 
ing talent are being sought for this 
undertaking. 

Some of the most successful features 
of previous conventions will be carried 
on such as a lecture-recital featuring 
the performance and discussion of 2 
program of his own works by one ol 
America’s outstanding composers: anc a 
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:cital by one of the Singer-of-the-Year 
}aidition winners, this time by Richard 
Rivers, winner of the first award in 
155, who has been having signal success 
the pursuit of his career; a song re- 
cital by a well-known established artist. 
And, of course, the finals of the NATS 
S nger-of-the-Year contest will be held 
the convention, when the winner of 
the award will be chosen, as well as 
the winner of the student award. 

One very important feature of the 
program will be a choral clinic, con- 
tinuing along the lines of last year’s 
convention. Even with the progress 
made last year resulting in the very 
fine joint pronouncement in the May 
BULLETIN, this continues to be an area 
of conflict between the voice teacher 
and the choral director. 

To head the clinic and discussion, we 
have asked Louis Diercks of Ohio State 
University and his symphonic choir to 
come down from Columbus for this ses- 
sion. We feel he is qualified to elaborate 
on the progress already made. We will 
try in this clinic to see what the actual 
pitfalls of choral singing are and to see 
if there is a good scientific way to avoid 
them. We would like to find out if there 
can be some technical help to the con- 
ductor to assist in avoiding the fatigue 
and strain that come from physical and 
acoustical conditions that seem to be 
peculiar to choral singing. We would 
al-o like to know if the singer can de- 
velop some protective techniques that 
wl help maintain his healthy vocalism 
u'der the conditions of this type of 
pe ‘formance. 

"he National Opera Association again 
w || be represented in our program with 
a report on the progress of the NAO 
cc nmittee investigating the state of 
o} -ra curricula in the schools. This is a 
st ject that should be of great concern 
to every voice teacher as well as to di- 
retors and cunductors of opera. The 
N tional Opera Association, which was 
fo inded at the convention of the Na- 
tivnal Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing in St. Louis in 1955, is making a 
st idy of the present conditions of cur- 
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ricular requirements in various schools 
with the thought of consolidating the 
information and making recommenda- 
tions regarding the standardization of 
the operatic curriculum. Dean Wilfred 
Bain of Indiana University is the chair- 
man of this committee. 

The Fellowship Program, described in 
the May issue of THE BULLETIN, will be 
presented to the membership at the con- 
vention on Wednesday morning. This 
alone is a very important reason for 
attending. In the fifteen years since 
NATS was begun, nothing has been 
projected that can equal the potential 
of this plan to help the individual teach- 
er. Now that a definite program has 
been formulated and standards have 
been established, there remains only the 
duty of the membership to consider and 
adopt the program and establish the 
implementation to make it work. For 
many teachers who are obliged to stay 
on their jobs, and for that, or other 
reasons, cannot pursue further study to 
earn that much needed graduate degree, 
this plan will enable them to acquire 
comparable recognition and _ provide 
them additional competence in _ their 
skill as teachers. Each member of NATS 
clearly owes it to himself to take ad- 
vantage of this great plan. 

Space does not allow us to enumerate 
all of the ideas we have to make the 
fifteenth one of the best conventions 
you have ever attended. Besides, we 
want to hold back something to surprise 
and delight you with after you arrive. 














We want you to be glad you came. But 
we can tell you that no NATS conven- 
tion would be really complete without 
an extensive exhibit of music, teaching 
materials, and related items. We do not 
intend to make the fifteenth an excep- 
tion. Publishers and dealers have as- 
sured us of their participation, and we 
expect the exhibits to be a very popular 
feature. Everyone should be armed with 
notebook and pencil to make notes of 
their needs for the future. The season 
has been a busy one for publishers and 
there has been much new material 
brought out. This will be an opportunity 
to examine it for your own use. 

The committee is happy to announce 
very reasonable hotel rates for the con- 
vention. Singles will be $6.50, doubles 
$12.00, and three or more in a room at 
$4.00 per person per night at the Neth- 
erland-Hilton Hotel. We must stress the 
importance of getting your reservation 
in early to avoid disappointment. So 
don’t delay—clip your reservation and 
registration coupon from the back page 
of this BLLETIN and send it in today! 

For information regarding travel ex- 
penses, check the list of typical round- 
trip fares to Cincinnati by plane and by 
train. We urge everyone to get his res- 
ervation in as soon as possible to make 
this 15th annual convention the biggest 
one in the books. You are bound to 
have a good time with old friends and 
new as well as have a rewarding pro- 
fessional experience in the birthplace 
of NATS. See you in Cincy Dec. 27th!=- 


TYPICAL ROUND-TRIP FARES FROM MANY CITIES TO CINCINNATI 





From 

Coach 
Boston, Massachusetts $67.99 
Buffalo, New York 31.95 
Chattanooga, Tennessee . 19.00 
Chicago, Illinois 23.45 
Cleveland, Ohio 20.65 
Denver, Colorado 62.65 
Des Moines, Iowa 41.30 
Houston, Texas 59.05 
Kansas City, Missouri 31.30 
Los Angeles, California 118.65 
Missoula, Montana 100.50 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 43.70 
New Orleans, Louisiana 46.35 
New York City 52.20 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 51.05 
St. Louis, Missouri 17.40 
Salt Lake City, Utah 94.00 
San Francisco, California 118.65 
Seattle, Washington 110.10 
Tampa, Florida 57.20 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 27.70 


To CINCINNATI BY RaIL 


To CINCINNATI BY AIR 


Ist Class Roomette lst Class Air Coach 























$117.32 $15.10 $108.57 $99.22 
59.15 10.20 63.80 
26.30 8.10 45.76 — 
38.15 10.20 4257 — 
33.05 10.20 36.52  — 
96.90 —* 169.62 143.12 
63.05 —* 128.81 
82.05 —* 145.09 —— 
53.00 —* 82.50 
165.50 — 285.67 236.84 
136.00 —* 263.45 190.09 
66.45 _ 98.01 
64.70 10.20 114.18 85.53 
92.45 12.80 87.67 69.20 
70.90 —_—* 115.61 
33.60 8.50 50.05 
123.85 —— 239.69 
165.50 —* 296.12 221.44 
153.90 ne 307.35 
79.80 eS 124.96 76.46 
52.25 9.85 62.92 
6.00* * 








*Pullman from point of origin to Cincinnati requires change enroute. Hence, no rate 
quoted since charge would be governed by train used and time schedule. 

**One-way charge for new type slumbercoach sleeping room car available only on Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s National Limited on special 30-day round-trip coach ticket. 

All fares quoted are for round-trip; roomette quotations are one-way. All fares subject 
to 10% federal tax. Please be advised that quotations may be changed without notice. 
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OPPORTUNITY and CH 


for the 
Professional 
Soloist 


in the 


Church 


F YOU WERE to take a poll, you would 

likely discover the larger percent- 
age of your students, either now or 
at one time, to be engaged in church 
music. It is realistic, important and 
timely that you have made a place in 
your program to discuss the opportunity 
and challenge for the professional soloist 
in the church. On the other hand, some 
of you may quite blindly take it for 
granted that the church soloist and 
quartet are here to stay, and hardly 
think it worth the gesture to consider 
the matter—let alone attempt to improve 
a sorry situation. I, too, believe they are 
here to stay, but I think we should 
at least put the question, “Do they 
deserve to stay?” If the answer is in 
the affirmative, then let us make our- 
selves less ignorant of the conflict in 
which they are involved; let us lose our 
complacency by assessing the favorable 
and unfavorable aspects of the profes- 


sion. If, in this process, we as teachers 
gain enough information, balance, vision 
and insight, then perhaps we will lose 
the inertia, the indifference, even bore- 
dom which has often characterized our 
attitude whenever the subject of “Music 
in the Church” is mentioned. There are 
many exciting things that could happen. 
Certainly not exactly as in days of old— 
but with new significance for the church 
in our generation! Perhaps we can have 
a small part in helping in this musical 
rebirth. 

But now let us back-track a bit. Is 
the quartet of soloists here to stay? 
Does it deserve to stay? 

A number of years ago, when the so- 
called Westminster plan made its im- 
pact particularly on the churches in the 
East, soloists and teachers were alarmed. 
The salaries formerly paid to soloists 
were now often being diverted to en- 
gage full-time choir directors who or- 
ganized more choirs, and in many cases 
gave free voice lessons, thus generally 
improving choir performance. Member- 
ship often increased, due in part to 
greater opportunity for the amateur to 
sing the solos that previously were as- 
signed to the professional. In all fair- 
ness, it must be said that not infrequent- 
ly the attitude of eagerness, freshness, 
willingness to learn and work hard made 
up in part for lack of experience and 
vocal shortcomings. 

I mention the Westminster plan— 
which, of course, is not rigid in any 
organizational respect—simply to shake 
our complacency in supposing that the 
big churches, especially, could not pos- 
sibly get along without the professional 
soloist. Many have proved very well that 
they could. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
throughout its long history, seems to 
have done very well in ordering its mass 
to be performed without the intrusion 
of soloists. If perchance, one is used, he 
is normally not visible to the congrega- 
tion. All the liturgically-minded de- 
nominations make a strong point in 
maintaining that the solo, in spotlighting 


the individual, distracts the attention of 
the worshipper from the spirit and object 
of worship. Since this swing toward a 
more formal liturgy is apparent in more 
and more churches; we might assure 
logically that the function and impoi- 
tance of the soloist will be reduced. 
Even now he is valued in many choirs, 
more for his ability as a part-leader 
than for his skill and effectiveness as a 
soloist. 

We should challenge our thinking by 
asking ourselves the question, how many 
soloists can really equal in effectiveness 
the finely trained choir in the service? 
Or, what is there to justify the silence 
of such a chorus in order to allow a 
single individual this high moment? Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, professor-emeri- 
tus of Harvard and former director of 
the Harvard Glee Club, in his book, 
“Protestant Church Music in America,” 
gives his opinion as follows: “The 
church solo is economical and saving 
of rehearsal, but these reasons certainly 
cannot weigh against its obvious in- 
appropriateness.” 

Neither from the historical, liturgical 
nor musical points of view can Davison 
find any justification or true function 
for the quartet, per se, in the church 
service; nor in the attitude of the singers 
themselves does he discover much to 
excite his admiration, for he says of 
them: “They may not, and often do not 
have any interest in the church which 
employs them or in the service to which 
they minister, save to hold their posi- 
tions and draw their pay. They are | t- 
erally hired minstrels.” 

The general trend and the conder- 
nations just cited serve to illustrate tie 
psychological, philosophical and practi al 
barriers facing the professional chur :h 
singer. These threats are, in a sense, 
from without, but the soloists themsel\ es 
add another quota of misgivings to t1e 
account from their point of view. What 
are some of the stumbling blocks tl at 
make the singer oftimes less thin 
ecstatic about this so-called “sacred 
calling?” There are musicians of i1- 
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tesrity inside and outside the church 
w10 are genuinely concerned about and 
disturbed by the conditions they find 
there. 

Criticism I: The pay is inadequate, 
and insufficient to warrant a great 
anount of artistic effort. 

We agree that, generally speaking, 
salaries are low, and further, that there 
is not the least evidence that any size- 
able increase will appear in the near 
future. We can only remind ourselves of 
what might be called extenuating cir- 
cumstances. For instance, the average 
church soloist sings at most once or 
twice a week, while a person in show 
business sings practically every night. 
It is hardly worthwhile, therefore, to 
compare this type of work with any 
more or.less full-time employment. The 
church “job” is part-time and the re- 
muneration definitely reflects it. Fur- 
thermore. the church [shall I dare say 
it] offers more security, year in and 
year out. than many other part-time 
positions. In some respects, to be sure, 
this may actually work to the artistic 
disadvantage of the church, for there are 
churches in the land where, once the 
soloist has passed a successful audition, 
he is set for the next 30 or 40 years. 
This is one of those ethical problems 
thet MUSIC COMMITTEES face now and 
thn, namely, “what to do with singers, 
orvanists and directors who have out- 
lived their musical effectiveness?” Many 
factors must be balanced in making the 
de ision and all involved should pray 
fo: courage, wisdom, and love in trying 
to do the right thing. In a city like Los 
Ar geles, it is too bad that new singers 
ar’ not heard more frequently in our 
ch irches. Even though salaries are but 
pa tial, some of the finest singers are 
re: lly clamoring to be heard. And, let 
it »e said, when there is a choice, the 
mcst gifted soloists do not always choose 
) sing in the churches that pay the most 
mcney. ‘ 

*RITICISM II: Most often, real musical 
le: dership is lacking, and the quality of 
literature is artistically below standard. 


= 
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This criticism is thoroughly agreed 
with and soundly documented by Davi- 
son in the book to which I have already 
referred. Many of his statements are 
really scandalous. Take this one: “It is 
no exaggeration to say that the better- 
educated musician looks with suspicion 
upon any member of his profession who 
holds a church position, for he knows 
in practically every case that to be in 
the pay of a Protestant congregation 
means subscription to a situation which 
no musician of ideals could possibly 
tolerate.” 

These and many other strong words of 
condemnation are found in this book, 
but we know for sure that they were 
written to offer a better program than 
then existed, and in the hope that 
through provoking serious thought upon 
a crucial matter, intelligent action would 
result in the improvement of the quality 
of music in churches. For he said, “To 
musicians who view church music as a 
principle rather than as a_ profession, 
its present state is discouraging. They 
are jealous that in a house devoted to 
the worship of God no music shall be 
offered before Him which is not the best 
which it is humanly possible to offer.” 

Since Dr. Davison’s book was first 
published, in 1933, the situation has 
changed considerably for the better. 
Right here at USC in the School of 
Sacred Music, the influence of Dr. 
Charles Hirt is mightily felt—and at 
Occidental College, Howard Swan, 
through his skillful leadership and vi- 
sion, keeps nudging us toward ever 
higher and higher goals. It was John 
Smallman who originally set the tempo 
and the quality of music in Los Angeles. 

Of course it is the Choral Conductor’s 
Guild of California [we hope soon that 
it will cover the United States], with 
David Lyman as its current president, 
to which we owe many major musical 
advances in the churches of Los Angeles. 
We certainly cannot afford to be smug 
about it, but if we are to believe the 
reports of musicians from other areas in 
the United States, we are wonderfully 
fortunate here in having a very vital 
organization, uniting its members in 
friendship, purpose and work, that they 
may increasingly fulfill the true func- 
tion of artists and ministers of music. 

The name of Professor Julius Herford, 
no doubt, is familiar to you all by now. 
It was the Choral Conductor’s Guild of 
Los Angeles which first brought him to 
California. For many summers past, he 
has lectured at Occidental and UCLA, 
and for the past two summers at USC. 
This master teacher has introduced to 
hundreds of conductors the great mas- 
terpieces of choral literature, showing 
how they may be studied and per- 


formed. His seemingly inexhaustible 
knowledge, reverence and love for great 
music have made a deep impression on 
us all. In addition to his workshops in 
Los Angeles, he serves a wide-flung 
musical commonwealth — _ including 
Alaska, Hawaii, San Deigo and many 
other places. His regular teaching as- 
signment is divided between the School 
of Sacred Music at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, the Westminster 
Choir School in Princeton, and Boston 
University. To know this master teacher, 
and the impact of his influence on 
hundreds of serious musicians stra- 
tegically located throughout the United 
States and beyond, is to know that there 
are distinct musical stirrings throughout 
this nation. This single man—multiplied 
by a considerable number of those who 
have caught some of his vision—is really 
performing a musical miracle in awak- 
ening us from our sleep. Here is a true 
artist who will not submit to circum- 
stances or whims; rather he conquers 
circumstances and guides us, and our 
society, with a self-confidence born of 
a full consciousness and acceptance of 
his mission and love for his task. 

So I toss the challenge right back to 
the soloists and their teachers: ‘What 
are you doing to improve yourselves 
professionally to meet this sure renais- 
sance in church music?” Specifically, 
“What about your repertoire?” 

Some time ago I invited an Eastman 
graduate who possessed a most beauti- 
ful voice to share with the Choral Con- 
ductor’s Guild her best sacred reper- 
toire. Imagine my chagrin when she 
chose to sing several sweet little re- 
ligious “ditties.” I am reminded of the 
statement of a music critic some years 
ago commenting about a beautiful voice 
being devoted to inconsequential bal- 
lads. “The case,” he said, “was quite 
similar to that of a certain king who 
used the great seal of England with 
which to crack nuts.” This has happened 
too often in the church. On the other 
hand, I can think of but few musicians 
who, having been exposed to good 

[Please turn the page.] 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He has been a faculty 
member at UCLA since 1937, where he holds 
the rank of Associate Professor of Music. He 
is Director of Music at the Community Presby- 
terian Church of Beverly Hills, California. At 
one time or another, he has been president, 
advisor, or board member of practically every 
important music society in Southern California. 
Guest conducting and adjudication has ac- 
counted for any remaining free time. He holds 
the B.A. from Pomona College and the M.S.M. 
from the School of Sacred Music, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, NYC. He studied voice with 
Adelaide Gescheidt, Ralph H. Lyman and John 
Smallman; organ with Clarence Dickinson. 








church music over a period of years, 
deliberately threw away their talents on 
the cheap and mediocre. 

In many instances, however, I would 
advise church soloists to examine their 
repertoire very carefully. Recently, a 
very fine choir director confided in me 
that, having come to Los Angeles a 
couple of years ago, he was quite sure 
his file of 400 choice anthems were the 
very best. Finding himself engaged in 
a church of high musical tradition, he 
soon discovered his choir members re- 
sisting his choices. Added to this, his 
exposure to musical performances in 
university and various churches in Los 
Angeles brought him to the humble 
conclusion that he must discard at least 
300 of his former loves. This person has 
literally grown up before our eyes. 

What a pleasant surprise it is when 
auditioning new singers to find they 
have something more in their bag than 
Malotte, MacDermid and Harker. Some 
of these songs are all right, but so was 
last year’s best selling novel or yester- 
day’s newspaper. Such things often grow 
stale rather rapidly, and certainly we 
cannot be too proud of dishing them up 
constantly. Why not go on a search for 
really exciting masterpieces, old and 
new? 

Sergius Kagen has done a wonderful 
job in listing an extensive repertoire 
for the concert artist—but no similar 
source book exists for the church soloist. 
This is something in which I personally 
feel great interest. A very bare be- 
ginning has been made so far. Perhaps 
this is a project that the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing would 
like to assist in and maybe sponsor. 

Criticism III: Many thoughtful peo- 
ple question whether the Church can 
provide the soil in which great music 
can grow. 

The chairman of a small Midwestern 
college music department has written a 
number of articles strongly critical of 
the church music situation in the United 
States. At a social gathering some two 
years ago, I challenged him not too suc- 
cessfully on a number of points. A well- 
known concert contralto who was also 
present had just told me what a won- 
derful musical experience she was en- 
joying as soloist in one of the large New 
York churches. “Do you mean to say,” 
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I asked the distinguished critic, “that 
this young musician with her splendid 
gift of song has no true place in the 
church?” His reply startled me, for he 
said “A truer place would be in Carne- 
gie Hall where she would have the ad- 
vantages of an orchestral accompani- 
ment as intended by the composer.” 

We don’t have time to examine this 
assertion—or to attempt a proper an- 
swer. He and Dr. Davison are in essen- 
tial agreement, however, i.e., that there 
is much room for improvement. Let me 
add that, recently, I was delighted to 
come across an excellent Easter solo 
which this gentleman had written. This 
makes me very hopeful for even he 
must have some hope for the future. 
Those of us who believe in the Church, 
eagerly look for new and good signs 
like this on the horizon. There are con- 
temporary composers who do write in 
the inspired spiritual tradition of the 
masters; such as, Stravinsky in his 
Symphony of Psalms; Milhaud and 
Block in their great Sacred Services; 
Copland in his In the Beginning; Lukas 
Foss, Peter Mennin, Michael Tippett, 
Joseph Clokey and very likely many 
others. This is all to the good, but I am 
thinking too of the shorter compositions 
suitable for the morning service—simi- 
lar to the motets of Palestrina, Byrd, 
Bach of yesterday. And what contem- 
porary composer is writing solos suit- 
able for the church? 

Perhaps in the church’s carelessness 
about art, and the artist’s casualness 
about religion, they have mutually ex- 
cluded each other. I wonder if we find 
an analogy in politics? Our country 


needs great statesmen, but those most 
qualified to serve, generally, shy away 
for the many obvious reasons we can 
think of. For lack of this lost leadership, 
our nation and other nations totter 
dangerously. Is it that the great artist is 
likely to imagine himself too confined, 
too circumscribed, in the service of the 
church? It is just possible he might be 
surprised to find it actually liberating 
his spirit. Conductors are almost begging 
that this could happen, for there 
are hundreds of ‘choirs and soloists all 
over the country who are waiting for 
the true composer to provide a worthy 
vehicle for their voices. If the artist and 
the church do get together, and it is 
love at first sight, then great things 
could really come about; otherwise the 
church totters musically. 

In closing, may I°ask you teachers 
Have you really stopped to think what a 
great opportunity the soloist has every 
Sunday morning—a ready-made audi- 
ence from 200 to 1000? What actor 
wouldn’t give his right arm for a similar 
opportunity? I fear many of us take 
it for granted, and are stupid in our 
unawareness. 

Many continue to say the soloist must 
go, but he persists year after year. The 
soloist is here to stay, for you and [ 
know those who, because of long hours 
of devoted practice, have acquired the 
skill of the musician and artist. Have 
we no word of encouragement for such 
as these, no place for them in our in- 
creasingly complicated liturgical “‘set- 
ups?” Can not an individual serve Music 
and God with a life that is true and an 
art that is purposeful without it being 
labeled “a distraction” in the service of 
worship? Can we be so bold as to tell 
our artist-singers that they may seek 
fulfillment in show business, opera or 
concert, but that in the Church, dedi- 
cated to the glory of God, their gifts 
are liturgically unacceptable to God? 

The Church and the soloist need to 
mend their ways in certain particulars, 
for to continue in a meaningless pattern 
is distasteful. Nothing is so deadening 
to the divine as an habitual dealing with 
the outside of holy things. Kierkegaard 
suggests that the only audience in tlhe 
Church is God. May the artist and cor - 
gregation have this in mind as they sin 4, 
“O Come, Let Us Apore Him.” +# 
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New Duet Collections with Singable English 


must Translations and Editing by 


. The MARIE and JOSEPH WILKINS 
and I 
hours Volume |— DUETS FOR SOPRANO WITH OTHER VOICES $2.50 


d the 
a MENDELSSOHN—| waited for the Lord; MOZART—Letter Duet; VON WEBER—There, hold tight; HANDEL— 


O lovely peace; Prepare, then, ye immortal choir; Streams of pleasure ever flowing; HUMPERDINCK— 
oo ae Brother, come and dance with me; Song of the Sandman and Prayer; OFFENBACH—Barcarole; STRAUSS, 
‘on, J.—To Vienna; BOITO—Away, far away; DONIZETTI—Nocturn; MENDELSSOHN—Will you come back, my 
Music darling; MENDELSSOHN- BARTHOLDY — Suleika and Hatem; SCHUBERT — Only the longing heart; 


- such 


of an SCHUMANN—Under the Window; MOZART—Come to my castle now, love; You're cruel! My heart's in 
being anguish; Papagena, Papageno; When e’re a man true love is feeling. 
ice of Volume Il— DUETS FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO WITH OTHER VOICES $2.50 
i - HANDEL—O lovely peace; Prepare, then, ye immortal choir; Streams of pleasure ever flowing; HUMPER- 
npion DINCK—Brother, come and dance with me; Song of the Sandman and Prayer; MENDELSSOHN—! waited 
pas for the Lord; OFFENBACH—Barcarole; STRAUSS, J.—To Vienna; PONCHIELLI—Barcarole; SCHUMANN— 
| sins Under the Window; VERDI—Home to our mountains; HANDEL—When you marry me; MENDELSSOHN— 
bh si Will you come back, my darling; SCHUBERT—Only the longing heart; SCHUMANN—As sun is surely 
wrt warming. 
ed to 
ulars, Volume Ill— DUETS FOR TENOR WITH OTHER VOICES $2.50 
attern BOITO — Away, far away; DONIZETTI — Nocturn; MENDELSSOHN — Will you come back, my darling; 
lenit g MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY—Suleika and Hatem; Schumann—Under the Window; PONCHIELLI— Bar- 
3 wiih carole; VERDI—Home to our mountains; GOUNOD—Come! Away; MENDELSSOHN—|I waited for the Lord; 
_" d PUCCINI—O Mimi, again return to me; VERDI—In this, my last hour. 
n the 
| cor.- Volume IV—DUETS FOR BARITONE OR BASS WITH OTHER VOICES $2.50 
7 sin’, MOZART—Come to my castle now, love; You're cruel! My heart's in anguish; Papagena, Papageno; When 
: e’re a man true love is feeling; HANDEL—When you marry me; MENDELSSOHN—Will you come back, my 
darling; SCHUBERT—Only the longing heart; SCHUMANN—As sun is surely warming; GOUNOD—Come! 
Tt Away; MENDELSSOHN-—| waited for the Lord; PUCCINI—O Mimi, again return to me; VERDI—In this, my 
) As last hour. 
¥ Send for Free thematic folder of New Songs from 
800 the Schirmer Catalog. Address Educational Division. 
1A 1G. SCHIRMER | 3 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
-3205 
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AN AMERICAN IN LONDON 


[Editor’s Note: An airmail letter from William Vennard, now 
resident for the 1959-60 school year at REIGERLAAN 4, Pat- 
ERSWOLDE, THE NETHERLANDS, quickly changed the com- 
plexion of this page for the October issue. On his way, Bill 
and his wife stopped off in London, where he attended the 
11th Triennial Congress of the International Association of 
Logopedics and Phoniatrics. His letter gives an interesting 
account of his five day (August 17-22) sojourn in London. 
He also sent his best wishes to all his NATS friends! ] 


HE 11TH TRIENNIAL Concress of the International 

Association of Logopedics and Phoniatrics met in 
Church House, London, which is just across the Dean’s 
Yard from Westminster Abbey, whose venerable tow- 
ers could be seen through the trees from the windows of 
one of the two halls in which sessions were held. Of the 
500 or more who attended, about 70 were from the Unit- 
ed States, several of whom presented papers. The best 
known to NATS were Dr. Friedrich S. Brodnitz, who 
has contributed to THE BULLETIN and has been on the 
faculty of various workshops, and Dr. Paul Moses, who 
has also participated in workshops and who spoke at 
one of our national conventions. 

Dr. Brodnitz reported the interesting rehabilitation of 
the voice of a boy whose larynx had been damaged by 
ill-advised surgery, and who had spontaneously devel- 
oped his own esophageal speech, which he later aban- 
doned when his larynx was restored by plastic surgery. 
The youth now has an adult voice. Dr. Moses gave a 
stimulating analysis of the psychology and social signi- 
ficance of the castrato in the Golden Age. He showed 
several interesting photographs and 18th century draw- 
ings. 

The conference concerned itself largely with speech 
therapy and training [logopedics] and only the papers 
dealing with voice itself [phoniatrics] would have been 
of interest to NATS. Dr. Aatto Sonninen, Helsinki, gave 
a resumé of the material recently reviewed in THE BuL- 
LETIN, and Dr. K. Faaborg-Anderson, Stockholm, who 
has collaborated with him, offered some supplementary 
data on the position of the larynx in singing. 

Dr. B. Vallancien, Paris, brought a film of exceptional 
interest which I made it a point to see three times. It was 
an x-ray movie of the larynx of an operatic tenor, show- 
ing a cross-section of his vocal cords while he sang vari- 
ous vocalises and, finally, a line or so from La donna e 
mobile. If I may summarize my observations—the cords 
were thickest for loud tones, chest tones, vowels [i] as 
in beet and [e] as in bate. The thicker the cords, the 
greater the tendency for the ventricles to be obliterated. 
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The larynx remained at the same level during crescendo | 


and decrescendo, provided there was no register change. 


It was high for falsetto, for the vowels [i] and [e], and | 


for the highest pitches. The pictures, like all tomograms, 
had poor focus, but an experienced eye could make them 
out quite readily. 

There were two other fascinating movies. Dr. Jw. van 
der Berg, Groningen, has made stroboscopic movies of 
excised larynges—some human, others of various ani- 
mals—which were being made to phonate under arti- 
ficial [hence measurable] extrinsic tension and air pres- 
sure. The similarity to Fastax movies in ultra-slow mo- 
tion was instructive, and shows that the stroboscope is a 
practical substitute for the more difficult Fastax photo- 
graphy. A beautifully edited film from Northwestern 
University, The Larynx under Daily Stress, by Dr. Paul 
Moore and Dr. Hans von Leden, was also projected. 
NATS members will remember their film, Larynx and 
Voice, which has been shown at our workshops. 

Two social events graced the program of the congress, 
attended with pageantry that was most refreshing to 
Americans, a reception at which we were presented to 
the Right Hon. Chairman of the London County Council 
[Mr. Sidney J. Barton, J.P.] and Mrs. Barton, and a din- 
ner at the Picadilly Hotel. We liked especially the red- 
liveried Master of Ceremonies and the Scottish Piper 
at the dinner. 

Since much of the congress dealt with speech ther- 
apy, I was often a truant bent on sight-seeing. One after- 
noon’s jaunt [shared by Dr. Brodnitz, Dr. Moses, and 
two other scientists] will interest NATS members. We 
were invited to the studio of Alfred Wolfsohn, whose re- 
cord, Vox Humana, I reviewed in THE BULLETIN some 
years ago [See p. 22, Vol. XIII, No. 3, Feb. 15, 1957] 
He expounded for an hour or so his philosophy that all 
voices are the same regardless of sex and should have 
ranges of from five to seven octaves. Some of the men 
present were more impressed than I, so I shall confine 
myself to the personal observation that I considered his 
remarks rather rambling and his answers to questions 
circuitous, if not actually, evasive. His approach is meta- 
physical, and as nearly as we could find out, his peda- 
gogy is largely a matter of releasing inhibition. 

There were two of his students present, a young lady 


who has worked with Wolfsohn a year, and a man who | 


has studied with him twelve years. “Now don’t out-shy 
me” was an admonition of one of his students to the 
other. The most sensational moment of the interview 
was when Dr. Pedro Bloch, Rio de Janiero, asked the 
young lady how she began her study. She said that the 
first step is “breaking the voice,” and demonstrated by 
getting to her feet and uttering the most uninhibited 
vocal sound I can recall hearing. I can only say she 
roared like a lion! It was so violent that it shattered int» 
a rattle. She suffers no ill effects, apparently. The youn: 
man has been making this animal sound for twelve years. 

From this primitive material, the registers emerge. 
Wolfsohn played tapes of four or five students doin3 
Wolfsohn played tapes of four or five students doing this 
elemental vocalase, and defied us [Please turn to page 13.] 
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cerned with fourteen categories of repertoire for 
he student with the purpose of making it possible for 
»xroad experiences in varied cultures through their use. 
\ subsequent message projected the requirements and 
echniques for performing aesthetic analyses of songs. 
“he present article will treat the broader phases of pro- 
ram making; firstly, as it applies to the actual program 
eing planned by the teacher and student, and secondly, 
he desirability of change of routine in our everyday 
eaching. Space will not permit an exhaustive discussion 
if these important items, therefore, only the essentials 
vill be projected. 
Too frequently, today, we hear actual programs or 
ead the accounts of them which do not have the desired 
quality of variety, unity, and climax. Programs may 
have variety, but suffer otherwise because of no ap- 
varent thought given to unifying factors and climaxes. 
\s a result, they are little more than a group of varied 
songs. Occasionally, we read programs which have the 
necessary unifying factors, but have insufficient variety. 
Within them there has been no consideration of change 
of key with proper key relationships; no change of mood, 
climate and pace; change of subject matter; and no 
thought of climaxes. How often we have drowsed 
through such uninteresting and unengaging programs! 
The time has long passed when a beautiful voice can 
compensate for inferior program making. 

Effective programming in its most ideal sense should 
provide an introduction, a development, climax, and a 
culmination which will appeal to the lcgical and system- 
atic minded as well as to the listeners who seek aesthetic 
appreciation or even spiritual uplift. It should, in many 
ways, resemble the well-planned or prepared meal, the 
thoughts of which we always appreciate, and which we 
sometimes have the privilege of consuming. 

Chronological arrangement of materials provides an 
excellent means of achieving unity, although its con- 
sderation and use do not always guarantee good pro- 
‘ams. Frequently, the desire to build a program 
‘rough chronological order results in the use of ma- 
rials which may fit into the chronology of the plan, 
»wever, they are not always of the greatest musical 
ilue. Fourteen categories of repertoire which we have 

our disposal should abundantly provide materials for 
asterpieces of logical development in our programs. 
\e need only to become familiar with the repertory and 
sign it to our students. Well-balanced programs can 
‘rtainly emerge from this wealth of literature which 
e have at our disposal. 

The length of our programs has frequently been 
ven inadequate attention. Listeners have been obliged 
) sit through two and one-half hour programs, or those 
hich consumed less than an hour, and leave with only 
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the conclusion that little or no consideration had been 
given this important aspect of program making. Psychol- 
ogy experts tell us that the span of attention and con- 
centration of the ordinary concert-goer is not over 
one hour and a half; after that period, the ability to 
concentrate begins to decline. For this reason, our pro- 
grams should be paced in such a way that the section 
demanding the greatest concentration should be placed 
in an appropriate position; the last section or group to 
take care of the decrease in intensity of concentration 
by having materials of a more obvious nature. All songs 
to be used should be scrupulously timed and appro- 
priately paced. 

It is the ending of our programs which should also 
receive mature judgment. We have heard many fine 
programs up until the last group or two. In a typical 
one, the singer had built a logical and musically engag- 
ing program up to, and beyond the climax; it ended, 
however, with a group of trite music which did nothing 
for the program as a whole. If, instead of using exclu- 
sively a trite ending group, a serious song or songs had 
been inserted at the very end, a better chance of cul- 
minating on a higher level would have come about. A 
song of brotherly love, a song of nature, or other serious 
song placed at the end may help to assure a spirit which 
is desirable. 

The type of audience which will participate in your 
program should be approached with keen discernment 
when the selection and arrangement of songs is being 
made. Old, new, and familiar materials should be con- 
sidered. The degree of participation of the audience is 
of vital importance, for the greater the active participa- 
tion on the part of the audience, the greater will be the 
chance for the program to succeed. You may wish to 
educate or even entertain; you must, however, plan to 
engage your audience. 

Do your teaching procedures follow the same pattern 
with all your students year after year? Perhaps your 
success has been such that you feel no need of making 
any change in the pattern. Students, too, may have be- 
come accustomed to this pattern and accept it without 
complaint, even though bored. By using the same tech- 
niques and philosophies, but changing the routines, you 
may make a lesson at your studio much more reward- 
ing by contributing to greater interest and subsequent 
improvement in student morale. Change in expression 
of our daily speech has the effect of dispelling inatten- 
tion and engaging our listeners; change in our lesson 
routines may have the same effect. Let us consider the 
value of effective program making, even in our lesson 
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r OUR QUEST for a singing pronunciation 
which is free from artificiality, which is 
clear to the listener, and which retains as 
much as possible of the nuances of meaning 
and feeling tone created by the author of the 
text, it is important that we examine certain 
properties of English as it is when well 
spoken and as it becomes when set to music, 
and that we come to grips with the problems 
thus created. Of basic importance among 
these properties is the matter of stress, par- 
ticularly so, since it has a way of playing 
tricks with vowel values if it is the least bit 
disturbed by the music, as it very often is. 
Vowel values reciprocate, if tampered with 
by singers, by playing tricks with stress. 

The word stress is defined by Webster’s 
New International Dictionary [1956] as: 
“Force of utterance given to a syllable or 
word, increasing its loudness.”’ -Accent is: 
“an articulative effort giving prominence to 
one syllable of a word or a group of words 
over adjacent syllables. Associated in this 
prominence may be force [stress] of voice [giv- 
ing loudness], pitch, duration, and guality of 
sounds, especially vowels.* 

Thus it would appear that, though the 
two words are often regarded as synonymous, 
Stress actually means dynamic accentuation, 
and accent any of several modes of utterance 
which, in the words of EscuMAN,! “set off an 
item of material for special attention.”” Ap- 
parently writers on language more commonly 
use the term s/ress, and musicians the term 
accent, though two of the musicians herein 
cited [EscHMAN!' and Morrts?] use both 
words according to their specific definitions. 
For purposes of clarity, stress will be used in 
this article in reference to spoken language 
accents, and accent to denote musical ones. 

While word and tone in singing may ideal- 
ly be considered a ‘‘dichotomy of equally col- 
laborative elements’? [FrELDs*], they must, 
in the art of the composer, collaborate in a 
state comparable to what biologists call ‘‘hos- 
tile symbiosis” since the imposing of any 
musical scale and meter in current use upon 
a line of verbal utterance precludes the com- 
plete preservation of the nuances of pitch 
and rhythm characteristic of spoken lan- 
guage either spontaneous or studied. It 
would seem that beyond a certain point at 
least the more a composer achieves excel- 
lence in his melodic line as such, the more he 
is likely to be forced to sacrifice the subtle 
intonations and rhythms of spoken language, 
although the better composers have always 
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seemed to achieve a reasonably happy com- 
promise between the two elements. 

In English the sentence, as Potrer* and 
others have observed, is more important 
than the individual word as a unit of com- 
munication, and it is because of the com- 
poser’s necessity for modifying the physical 
shape of the sentence as well as that of the 
word that singers must take special pains 
clearly to convey thought and feeling in spite 
of the fact that a musical setting of a text 
handicaps the conceptual element at the 
same time that it modifies the emotional ele- 
ment in communication. 

Singers can by their manner of perform- 
ance give back to language as it were some 
token of its lost functional form without dis- 
torting the intentions of the composer, par- 
ticularly if the matters of stress and accent 
are well sensed and understood. A singer 
should above all understand the relation of 
stress to vowel values, a relationship which 
is particularly important, and not always 
easy for students to grasp, in the realm of the 
unstressed syllable. 

Inspeech there are many degrees of stress. 
Jones’ points out that in the single word 
opportunity five different degrees may be 
heard, one for each syllable. Jones and some 
other speech authorities nevertheless recog- 
nize ‘for practical purposes”? only two de- 
grees, stressed and unstressed. But it will be 
helpful, I believe, if we recognize three, 
namely: stressed, hal/-stressed, and un- 
stressed. A stressed syllable may be de- 
scribed by saying that it seems to be, in the 
words of the poet, G. M. Hopkins, “‘made 
more what it already is” by any or all of the 
means cited above in the dictionary defini- 
tion. Conversely, an unstressed syllable 
might be said to be made apparently less 
than what it is by the application of the op- 
posite of such means. 

Examples of half-stress, or secondary ac- 
cent may be seen in the second syllables of 
banshee |been fi] and snowshoe |snov ju] where 
the strong stress is on the first syllables, but 
the second syllables are not completely de- 
stressed. Rather, in spite of a falling off of 
pitch and loudness, they have in this case 
sufficient duration to contain “‘long”’ vowels, 
[i] and [u] respectively, and, therefore, have 
considerably more than the minimal promi- 
nence of the weakest type of syllable. If these 


second syllables were completely unstressed 
the words would be pronounced [ben Jt] anc 
[snov ja], which of course they are not. 

Whereas any vowel, except |a|, or diph- 
thong can occur in a stressed or half-stressec 
syllable, the number of different 
which are proper to the completely un 
stressed syllable is relatively small, and o 
these few, two are by far the most common 
They are: [a] as in the last syllable of sof 
|soufa] and [1] as in the last syllable o 
lovely \lavlt]. 

A point here to be emphasized is that in 
speech the completely unstressed syllable i 
of very short duration, is low in pitch anc 
volume, and above all that it never contain 
[i] or Ju], the vowels of greatest tensity. On 
often hears lovely and city sung as [lavli] anc 
[siti], pronunciations which sound rathe 
childish to anyone not au /ait with the sub 
standard spoken pronunciation which i 
sometimes their source. A physical antidot 
to this use of the tense [i] where it does no 
belong is the slight lowering of the jaw, sinc: 
[1] is a less tense and hence a lower vowe 
than |i]. 

It should be remembered by those who 
use a pronouncing dictionary which employs 
the phonetic alphabet that the unstressed 
vowels represented by the symbols [a] and [1 
are somewhat variable, often in accordance 
with the spelling of the syllable in which 
they occur. As MARKWARDT’ says: “when [a 
is final, it is often lowered almost [sic]* to th 
position of [a], as in Cuba, sofa. Then, too, 
an [a] representing an unstressed [o] as in 
proposed may be slightly [sic|* rounded; one 
representing unstressed [e], as in moment, is 
often somewhat [sic|* fronted.” 

Over against these phenomena of stress in 
language are the different types of musical 
accent. Since the media of speech and musi 
are made from similar basic materials [i. 
sounds of varied pitch, loudness, and quality 
moving in time], it is not surprising that the 
“setting off of items for special attention’”’ is 
done by similar basic means. 

Musical accents may be said to be of four 
principal kinds: [1] accent of relative loud- 
ness (dynamic); [2] accent of relative dura- 
tion (agogic) ; [3] accent of relative height oi 
pitch (tonic); [4] accent of regularly recur 
ring stress (metric). 

Metric accent may be, according to the n 
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ire of the music, strongly felt, or weak to 
ie point of being nearly or entirely theoreti- 
ul. However, both psychologists and musi- 
ans have shown that a series of equal beats 
nd to be grouped by the mind into small 
nits of two or three, marked off by regular 
itterns of strong and weak qualities in per- 
ption |EscuMan']. Agogic accent maintains 
s effect even when it conflicts with metric 
ccent. That is, a tone which is longer than 
ie tone preceding and/or following has 
ie effect of an accent, in a degree propor- 
rlionate to its relative length, and_ re- 
irdless of its metrical position. This in- 
ives no need of a sforzando or dynamic 
ress. It is simply, as Morrts® explains, 
iat “any momentary reduction in the rate 
the rhythmic flow tends to create an ac- 
nt, and |that] such an accent, though 
rictly speaking an accent of duration only, 
nds to carry its own stress [sic] with it.” 
‘Les sons qui durent ont une aptitude a devenir 
leuse.”’—Lavignac.| Hence, in 4,4 


ie half note commands a stronger degree of 
ttention than the first quarter note, even 
iough the first quarter note begins on a 
beat of the bar, and the half note 
na “weak” beat. 


strong” 


It is not diflicult to find evidences of ig- 
ance of these laws on the part of com- 
isers and text translators who often set 
weccented syllables to accented tones and 
ce versa. The opening bars of The Bells o/ 

VWary’s may be cited as a familiar ex- 
nple. 

To return to the matter of speech, it is 
iportant to note that many words have 
ith “strong” and “weak” forms, the strong 
rm being stressed and the weak form un- 
ressed, cach form having a different pro- 
inciation, For example, in the sentence 
SEE THEM NOW, é/rem is unstressed and is 
onounced |dam]|. In Do you WANT US OR 
iEM, tiem is stressed and is pronounced 
rm). 

In speech the process of stressing a syl- 
Ne which is commonly unstressed is called 
stressing. In vocal music, many syllables 
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which would never be stressed in their spoken 
forms become more or less as it were mis- 
stressed [no pun intended] by musical de- 
vices. Following is a passage from Faure’s 
well-known A prés un Réve, which certain 
students might have reason to sing, /aule de 
mieux, in English: 





es e= -- Sion; 


Wise-McBurNeEvY" recommend that “in 
singing, it is necessary to observe the rule 
that a vowel, when re-stressed by reason of 
musical accent, must be pronounced in its 
original stressed form.”’ Even if one agreed 
with this, which I for one do not entirely, 
we are here faced with the fact that, in 
speech, the second syllable of passion is al- 
ways completely unstressed. In actual pres- 
ent day pronunciation it has no ‘original 
stressed form.’ Here, in spite of the falling 
pitch, it becomes somewhat accented by its 
relative length and its inception on a metri 
cally strong beat, the accent being slightly 
re-inforced by a change of harmony in ac- 
cordance with a previously established pat- 
tern of harmonic rhythm. Also it is set on 
the note G, a recurrence from the G on the 
strong beat of the previous bar. This consti 
tutes an example of a common and vexed 
problem in singing pronunciation. What 
vowel shall we use in the second syllable of 
passion when it is accented by the com- 
poser, or, as in this case, by the collaboration 
of the person who had the unenviable job of 
translating the text? A common practice, 
especially among amateurs, is to use [?]- 
[pe fen]. Why? Evidently the spelling, spe- 
cifically the presence of the letter 0, has all 
too strongly influenced the pronunciation. 
But it is well known that spelling is by no 
means a reliable guide to English pronuncia- 
tion |York*], and if we use any’sort of spoken 
pronunciation as a standard we can obvious- 
ly never sing |p {Pn}. It sounds in fact rather 
provincial and stilted. On the other hand, 
if we sing it as we speak it, we shall have to 
sing [px fa-n], which is instinctively felt as 
somewhat awkward, because this vowel [a] 
is, strictly speaking, never prolonged or 
otherwise stressed in speech. 

The safest and most sensible thing to do, 
and the thing that most successful artists 
seem to do, is to compromise and sing a vow- 
el somewhere between [?], which is sug- 
gested by the spelling, the “eve” pronuncia- 
tion, and [a], which is the spoken “ear” pro- 
nunciation. When we speak of a vowel which 
is somewhere between these two vowels, we 
are speaking of an anatomical as well as an 
acoustical fact, since a vowel value is pal- 
pably a matter of tongue position and ten- 
sion, notwithstanding the part the throat 
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may more or less consciously play in shaping 
the vowel. The “compromise” vowel can be 
found by changing back and forth from [0] 
to the neutral [a] until a sound is located 
which seems to have some element of both 
vowels in it. Or it may be thought of as [?] 
with quite a bit of the vowel tension taken 
out. 

The above will serve to illustrate the fact 
that when any syllable that is commonly 
pronounced with |a] in speech is for some 
reason accented by a musical element, there 
seems to be a sort of undeclared genteel tra- 
dition that that vowel will be changed to one 
suited more to an accented position than to 
an unaccented one, the choice of the changed 
vowel being determined by what the spelling 
seems to indicate, as in the case of passion, 
already cited. The compromise suggested is 
between this tradition of exaggerated change 
and an adherence to the dictates of natural 
speech. It is applicable to any syllable where 
[a] is indicated in a pronouncing dictionary, 
or where d, @, ¢, 6, #, or é, thus diacritically 
marked, occur in unaccented syllables in a 
Webster’s Dictionary. Final ‘syllabic’? con- 
sonants such as the / in PEOPLE and in the 
n in BUTTON, when they must be prolonged, 
as they often must, require the use of [a], 
{pipal], [batan]. 

The amount of compromise toward [a] 
may well be in inverse proportion to the 
amount of false accent rendered by the 
musical forces, but fo use a relatively tense 
vowel in a completely unstressed syllable, where 
a relatively lax one belongs, becomes, by asso- 
ciation, virtually equivalent to putting a verbal 
stress or semi-stress where it does not belong. 
Such might be described as an effect of ac- 
cent by tone color, our ears having been long 
conditioned by speech to associate certain 
vowels with stressed syllables and others 
with unstressed ones. [1] is perhaps the most 
obvious example of a vowel which may serve 
equally in all kinds of syllables. 

Teachers and writers who hold that [a] 
is a “dull” vowel and should be avoided 
would do well to read or re-read the recent 
article Vowel Color and Voice Quality by 
PrerrE DELATTRE,’ in which the author, in 
dealing scientifically with the subject of sing- 
ing voice quality versus vowel color, points 
out that [a] should be the easiest vowel to 
sing with good voice quality because it natu- 
rally shapes the vocal tract into a relatively 
uniform pipe. It is also well to consider, in 
so far as it may be applicable, the following 
statement of a distinguished speech author- 
ity [MarkKwarpt']: “There is no ground for 
the feeling that there is something undesir- 
able or reprehensible about this sound [a]; 
in fact, any speaker who neglected to em- 
ploy it would scarcely be able to take ad- 
vantage of the prominence which the English 
stress system gives to certain syllables at the 
expense of others; accordingly, the efficiency 
of his speech as a means of communication 
would be reduced.”’ One recalls the plight of 
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the Frenchman who ordered potatoes and 
received buttered toast. 

The most important words of the English 
language are nouns and verbs. Prepositions, 
conjunctions, pronouns, articles, frequently 
used main verbs, e.g., is, were, and auxiliary 
verbs, such as, /as in has been, being less 
vital to meaning, are [unless stressed for spe- 
cial emphasis] most often unstressed in 
speech and hence require less energy of ar- 
ticulation at the same time that they require 
the choice of the proper vowel. The spectacle 
of singers and choruses blasting out unim- 
portant syllables with the same force as the 
important ones, with ‘the false and inept 
precision of first reader children,” [WIsE- 
McBurNEY'] is all too familiar, the distor- 
tion of vowels being an inherent part of the 
process. “In thah vol-voom ahv thah book” 
[In a valjum av da buk] for “in the volume 
of the book” [In 3a valjam av 3a buk], as I 
once heard a choir sing, may even be perfect- 
ly clear to the listeners. But such pronuncia- 
tions lack the art that conceals art, and, there- 
fore, are of doubtful artistry. 


In order to become sensitive to stress 
values, one needs to be continually testing 
the words of texts by speaking them aloud, 
so that these values and the proper vowel 
values can be kept in mind while singing. 
One needs also [and this applies especially 
to teachers] to study the literature of the 
best authorities on speech and even on 
poetry, for the moment quite apart from its 
application to music, and to make all pos- 
sible use of the interesting and important 
information this literature holds for the vo- 
calist—information bearing not only on per- 
formance, but sometimes even on the selec- 
tion of compositions to be performed. 


* Italics and [sic] are those of the author of this article 
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“What you have inherited from your 
fathers, earn over again for yourselves 
or it will not be yours.”—Goethe. 
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I HEARD A Forest 
I'L WALK BEsIDE You—Murray 


A LitrtLte Love, A Lirtit 


No CanpL_e Was THERI 
O Dry Tuose Tears—del Riego 
O Lovinc FATHER—del Riego 
ROSE IN THE Bup—Forster 
Roses OF PicArpYy—IWood 


THE SONG OF SONGs—Moya 


THERE ARE FAIRIES AT THE 
THERE Is No DEATH—O’Hara 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
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CHAPPELL: The House of Songs 
presents SONGS THAT LIVE FOREVER 


THE BELLS OF St. Mary’s—Adams 
CHRISTOPHER Rosin Is SAYING His PRAYERS—Fraser-Simson 


Prayinc—de Rose 


IN THE GARDEN OF TOMORROW—Deppen 
Kiss—Silesu 

Ma Curtey-HEApED Baspspy—Clutsam 

AND No Fire—Lehimann 





SHEPHERD TAKE ME By THE HAND—IWVard-Stephens 


THANK Gop FoR A GARDEN—del Riego 
BoTTroM Of 


Our GARDEN—Lehmann 


WHERE My CARAVAN HAs ReEstEp—Lohr 
THE Worwtp Is WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE—Seit= 


each, 60¢ 


see these songs at 
your local music store 
or write to the publisher 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK. . 


[Continued from page 8.] 


o identify the sexes. I must confess 
hat at this level there is no difference. 
lowever, when the students present 
‘ocalized in various voice categories, 
had the distinct feeling that we were 
.earing interesting imitations of dif- 
erent voices, but that it was synthe- 
ic. In fact, there was very little ar- 
istic singing, because to sound like a 
sass the man darkened his voice arti- 
icially, to sound like a tenor he used 
driven reinforced falsetto, to sound 
ike a soprano, of course, he went 
nto a hooty falsetto, etc. It was most- 
y fortissimo, and the pianissimos 
vere breathy. They played a tape of 
Jenny Johnson, the star pupil of this 
tudio, singing Vesti la giubba, and it 
vaS a convincing impersonation ex- 
‘ept at the moment of the laugh. The 
augh was unmistakably female. 
Miss Johnson sang at the banquet 
f the congress, and sensational is the 
best adjective to use. For the most 
part, she sang in a brash chest voice, 
n the upper part of this register. It 


seemed to me that she had lost some 
of the lovely low chest tones to be 
heard on the disc, Vox Humana. At 
least, they were inaudible, even 
when she leaned into the microphone. 
She yodelled very successfully into 
head voice, however, and sang some 
impressive cadenzas. She sang pieces 
like Water Boy and Hangman, hang- 
man. I had the feeling that she needs 
special arrangements, and a build-up 
like that of Yma Sumac.tt 
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In this new column it is proposed to 
give news “Of Ourselves,” aside from 
our NATS activities. Many of our mem- 
bers are active and important in other 
organizations than our own, and it has 
been felt that it would be a matter of 
pride and interest for us all to know 
of the far-reaching activities and honors 
that come to our members. 

Obviously, there will be limited space, 
so we shall have to confine such notice 





from 
\ugusta’s Aria 

Farewell Song 

Letter Song 

REGINA by Marc Blitzstein 


The Best Things of All 
Blues 
Chinkypin 


from 


from 


A Boy Like You 
Lonely House 


Mare 


see these songs at 
your local music store 
or write to the publisher 





CHAPPELL: The House of Songs 
presents MODERN AMERICAN SONGS 


THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE 2 


Greedy Girl 
What Will It Be? 
STREET SCENE ly Aurt Weill & Langston Hughes 


What Good Would the Moon Be? 


Blitzstein: 6 ELIZABETHAN SONGS, complete, $2.00 
Court Song—Lullaby—Shepherd’s Song 
Song of the Glove—Sweet Is the Rose—Vendor’s Song 


3 OFFENBACH SONGS, complete, $1.50 
Canary Song—Hermosa’s Song—Duettino 
Alexei Haieff: IN THE EARLY HOURS, complete, $1.25 


In the Afternoon—Any Time—Before Dawn—At Dusk 


Gail Kubik: SONGS FOR KAREN, 3 children’s songs, complete, $1.50 
I Don’t Like Dragons—Bedtime Song—A Christmas Sing-Song 

Kurt Weill: 3 WALT WHITMAN SONGS, complete, $1.00 
Oh Captain, My Captain—Beat, Beat, Drums—Dirge for 2 Veterans 


Douglas Moore © John Latouche 
Silver Song 
Warm as the Autumn Light 


Willow Song each, 60¢ 


Summer Day 
each 60¢ 


Moon-faced, Starry-eved 
We'll Go Away Together 
each, OV0¢ 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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to events of greater than local, or even 
statewide interest and coverage. All 
members are invited to send material 
which might be suitable for inclusion to 
VicE-PRESIDENT Louis NICHOLAS, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE 5, TENN., but do not be of- 
fended if it is not used! 


T THE North Central Music Edu- 

cators Conference, held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 7- 
10, NATS was credited with two ses- 
sions arranged through Past President 
E. Clifford Toren. Trena Haan, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan School Vocal As- 
sociation, Grand Rapids, presided over 
the one “A Sound Approach to Vocal 
Training for High School Singers” on 
which Toren spoke on “What Can Be 


Expected?” Vice-President B. Fred 
Wise presided over the discussion of 
the “Proper Care of the Changing 
Voice.” 


Henry Veld, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois, was guest conductor of 
a Junior High School Chorus on one 
session, clinician for another, and mod- 
erator of a panel on “Criteria for the 
Selection of Choral Materials” for yet 
another session presided over by Mrs. 
Haan. 

Harold Decker, University of Illinois, 
was on a panel at the Student Member- 
ship Meeting. 

Edna Williams, soprano, pupil of 
BuLLeETIN Editor Harvey Ringel 
throughout her study for two degrees at 
the Chicago Musical College of Roose- 
velt University, has won a John Hay 
Whitney Opportunity Fellowship in the 
amount of $2800 for voice study in 
Vienna, starting in September 1959. 

Martial Singher received from the 
French Government the decoration of 
Knight of the Legion of Honor, on June 
10. 

He sang the four baritone roles [Lin- 
dorf, Coppelius, Dappertutto and Dr. 
Miracle] in “Tales of Hoffmann” at both 
Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia, and 
Lewissohn Stadium, New York, in June, 
and will sing these in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Nashville during the com- 
ing season. 

At the Stratford, Ontario, Shake- 
spearean Festival, he sang 17 perfor- 
mances of Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the 
Underworld,” and participated in three 
orchestral concerts of music inspired by 
Shakespeare. He will repeat the latter 
performances with orchestras in Omaha, 
San Antonio, Austin and Denver. 

In Carnegie Hall, New York, he will 
appear in Offenbach’s “La Grande 
Duchesse de _ Gerolstein,” Berlioz’ 

[Please turn to page 25.] 
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a season of chapter ac- 
aa! tivity is under way. Chapter 
officers and committees have been 
concerned with the problem of ar- 
ranging the type of program that 
will meet with approval and com- 
mand interest and support. With the 
varying likes, dislikes and prefer- 
ences of chapter members as well 
as positive opinions as to the rela- 
tive value and importance of vari- 
ous aspects of the teaching of sing- 
ing, this is not an easy task. 


That this problem is of deep con- 
cern is evidenced by the recurring 
discussions and letters on the sub- 
ject of “what can be done to inter- 
est and enlist the support of all 
members for chapter activity.” I 
have come to the rather negative 
conclusion that a hundred percent 
support, or even a majority support 
based on likes and _ preferences 
alone is impossible. There has to be 
another approach if the chapter is 
to enjoy a successful season. 


It has been said before, but I do 
not believe that that nullifies the 
inherent correctness of the state- 
ment that in the final analysis it is 
the belief in and the enthusiasm for 
the overall aims and purposes of 
the local chapter as well as the 
national organization by each indi- 
vidual member that can make the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure. 


It is so easy to assume an air of 
indifference. It is even quite pos- 
sible to attend meetings with an 
attitude of not being quite sure that 
one should have come at all and 
bringing with us a spirit of fatigue 
and weariness after a busy day. It 
then becomes quite simple to let 
this spirit of uncertainty and tired- 
ness spill over with dampening re- 
sults. 


If fatigue and indifference are 
contagious, so also is enthusiasm 
and it is to this attitude by every 
member that we must look for a 
really significant gathering or sea- 
sonal program. So much has already 
been accomplished during the past 
decade. Much more is in store for 
us in the future if we will but bring 
to our meetings, not only our care- 
ful planning, our feelings of obliga- 
tion and responsibility but also the 
tremendous force of wundisguised 
enthusiasm.22 


AE. BLP Tore 


BUFFALO 

The May meeting was held at the studio 
of Emily Hallock Strauss. Plans for early 
Fall were discussed. A tentative date was 
made for an advanced students recital. 
Plans got under way also for Grace 
Leslie’s visit to Buffalo. Our hostess served 
a most delicious lunch. 

The chapter met in the Crane Library in 
June. Progress was reported by Louise 
Sleep, Chairman of Grace Leslie’s lecture- 
recital, October 18th. Four of our young 
Buffalo singers will participate. The morn- 
ing of October 19th, Mrs. Leslie will hold 
a class for teachers. Notice of both the 
lecture and the class will be sent to local 
teachers, choir directors, and music clubs. 
|Marie L. Mohr] 


DETROIT 

On the evening of May 9th, we held our 
annual end-of-the-season dinner meeting 
at Trinity Methodist Church in Highland 
Park. Some 40 members and guests at- 
tended the gala event. We were honored 
to have as speaker, NATS Past-President 
E. Clifford Toren, who gave a resumé of 
the music teacher’s role in present day life. 

The musical part of the program was 
ably provided by Margit Kormendy, well- 
known contralto, whose selections included 
two English songs and lieder by Brahms 
and Wolf. She was assisted by Mary Maas 
at the piano. A special citation was award- 
ed to Harriet Ingersoll who, for over 40 
years, has been an outstanding member of 
the profession here. 

Elections were held also, resulting in the 
following: President, Amos Ebersole; Ist 
Vice-President, Marie Joy Curtiss; 2nd 
Vice-President, Celeste Cole; Secretary, 
Jeanne Southern; and Treasurer, Margit 
Kormendy. |Jeanne Southern] 


INDIANA 

During May, Agnes Davis, LG in the 
Central Region, was wed in Bloomington 
to H. J. Richardson of New York while 
still convalescing from the effects of an 
automobile accident. 

A dinner meeting was held on the 
campus of Indiana University on May 16th. 
Ross Allen, Instructor of Music and Stage 
Director of Opera at the School of Music, 
Indiana University, gave a highly informa- 
tive pre-performance analysis of Proko- 
fieff’s seldom-performed opera, A Love for 
Three Oranges, which was being produced 
by the I.U. School of Music. Chapter mem- 
bers attended the performance later in the 
evening. 

In August, chapter members had the 
pleasure of attending the recital appear- 
ance of Michael Head, on the I. U. campus 
for the NATS Workshop under the direc- 
tion of William E. Ross and Ralph Appel- 
man, NATS members on the I. U. music 
school staff. [E. Ross Ekstrom] 


LOS ANGELES 


The May and June meetings closed a 
most successful season. Program Chairman 





Irene Hanna sustained very beautifully 
the high level our chapter meetings have 
enjoyed. Irene Blades was hostess for our 
May meeting. Jessie Patterson, president, 
welcomed 60 members and guests. Charles 
Hedley introduced three new members: 
Valerie Post, Ingrid Fleutjen and Andrae 
Nordskog. Florence Russell and her com- 
mittee [Galen Lurwick, Wade Ferguson, 
Lee Hardy, and Neyneen Farrell] were 
lauded for their successful student re- 
citals. Dr. Jan Popper, Opera Director at 
UCLA, was our speaker-of-the-day. His 
great warmth and wit made his topic, 
Opera and the Young Singer, most delight- 
ful and informative listening. Grace De 
Lacruz sang two lovely arias. 

Alta Turk Everett’s home was the setting 
for our final June meeting. A report on 
The Young Musician’s Foundation proved 
to be most rewarding to young artists; the 
awards include $1000.00 in cash, an ap- 
pearance on a national TV show, and an 
appearance at Hollywood Bowl. Two fine 
singers opened the program: Charlotte 
Smith of the Lewellyn Robert Studios; 
and John Noschese of the DeSanctis 
Studios. William Vennard’s topic, Under- 
stand Voice Objectively, was most inter- 
esting and was presented beautifully 
Hulda Dietz’s social hour was a most 
happy one. 

They say that “Banquet Night” is “Presi- 


dent’s Night!” So it was for our beloved 
gracious lady | 


Jessie Patterson. This 
ended her year’s work with her usual 
charm, briefness and warmth, thanking 
one and all for their various efforts 
throughout the 1958-59 season. It was in- 
deed a very beautiful program that she 
gave us. William Vennard, Master of Cere- 
monies, introduced our distinguished 
guests: Nadine Conner and her husband 
Dr. Heacock; Edwin Schallert, internation- 
ally-known music and drama critic, anc 
his wife, Elza Schallert, a writer of note 
Elinor Remick Warren Griffin, nationally- 
known composer and pianist, and he) 
husband, Z. Wayne Griffin, President o 
Hollywood Bowl and our main speaker-of- 
the-evening. Our splendid banquet pro 
gram included’ two __ beautifully-sun; 
groups by Laura Lind, accompanied b: 
Galen Lurwick; the latter group include: 
four songs by Elinor Remick Warren. Th: 
program closed with the gay and humor 
ous musical readings of Frieda Peycke 
|Barbara Esbach| 


MAINE 
Sixteen members and guests met o1 
May 10th at the Eastland Hotel for a on 
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Boston University 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Library 


clock dinner. At its conclusion, they ad- 
y»urned to the home of President Carroll; 
ye usual order of business was omitted 
1 interest of the program. The president 

»propriately introduced the speaker-of- 
ie-day, Grace Leslie of New York City, 
onnecticut, and Massachusetts, who gave 

1 illustrated lecture on Style in Singing. 

In general, her premise was that style 
1 singing was contingent upon language— 
iat style concepts should be instilled into 
1e student with the very first lesson 
irough the vocalization of vowel sounds 
1 partial scale patterns and small inter- 
als. ‘She re-iterated that langauge was the 
ey to style and the necessity of its ac- 
uaintance and understanding by the 
acher. This consciousness of sound in 
inguage [word-production as exemplified 
. the parlando or speaking style] mani- 
fests itself and is reflected in the melodic 
ne and that the rhythm leans heavily 
pon the words as well. This holds first 
nd foremost for our own langauge, but 
bviously must include other languages 
oo for the professional. 

Since singers are re-creators, they can 
nd their clues frequently in the language 
itself. Technique is closely allied with the 
ord, but should not be apparent to the 
stener. The necessity of style in program 
uilding alluded to two essential elements: 
the performer and the audience. The need 
f song-group relationship and the rela- 
tionship of songs within the group [key, 
*mpo, mood, etc.] was stressed. Not only 
he stylistic devices of the period must be 
i1astered, but also the singer’s personal 
style needs to be added in such a way as 
ot to do violence to the composer’s intent 
r to take it out of its Zeitgeist—rather it 
should reinforce all these elements. This 
is not achieved by imitating another’s 
style [via recordings or personal appear- 
ices], but rather one must develop one’s 
wn personal style. Do not falsify it with 
numicry. 

The point was made that operatic style 
and recital style are two separate and dis- 
net areas and that only the rare person 
in bridge the two. Miss Leslie warned 
»t to place limitations upon one’s self, but 
hen you have them—it is wiser to stay 
ithin them. The singer’s intuition can be 
ade useful in the acquiring of style. 


~meenes @ 


Illustrations and applications of the 
ieses set forth above were made by 
Sherwood, mezzo-soprano, who 


sing Pergolesi’s Salve Regina to represent 

e classic style; Marcia Merrill, mezzo- 
s»prano, sang Brahms’ Von ewiger Liebe 
as a representative work of Romantic 
Cerman Lieder; Voici que la Printemps 
| Jebussy], sung by Barbara Hardy, so- 


t 
C ladys 
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prano, was an example of Impressionism 
in music; songs by contemporary compos- 
ers were sung to indicate the style of our 
time. Marcia Merrill sang Dougherty’s 
Sound of Flute, Barbara Hardy sang 
Barber’s Sure on this Shining Night, and 
June Woodbury, soprano, sang Duke’s 
Just Spring. Elizabeth Christianson ac- 
companied Marcia Merrill and Gladys 
Sherwood; Dorothy Hicks provided them 
for Barbara Hardy and June Woodbury. 
| Lewis Niven] 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The chapter met on April 18th at the 
home of President and Mrs. Henry O. 
Arnold, Jr. Election of officers for the 
coming year was the chief order of busi- 
ness. The following slate was elected 
unanimously: President, Ross Dowden; 
Vice-President, Ramon B. Unruh; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mai Hogan; Board of Di- 
rectors, Jacqueline Mills Kelly |3-yr. 


“ 


BERTON CorFIn, 


“ 


facts.” 
& 


ous career of instructing singers.” 


FoR WoMEN, HacketTtown, N.J. 


FoRNIA, Los ANGELES. 


contained are sound and sensible.” 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MapIson. 
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term] and Irma Lee Batey [l-yr. term]. 

Miss Batey agreed to serve the one- 
year term which the past-president serves 
on the board as a replacement for Mr. 
Arnold, who is leaving for advanced 
graduate study at Indiana University. 
After a delicious dessert, the meeting was 
adjourned early to permit members to at- 
tend the Community Concert recital of 
Jorge Bolet. [Louis Nicholas] 


NEW JERSEY 

The annual business meeting and dinner 
was held Saturday evening, June 6, at 
6 o’clock in the Parish House of the Munn 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in East 
Orange through the courtesy of our mem- 
ber, Mrs. Annie Blenckstone. Twenty-two 
people attended including nine guests. All 
enjoyed a delicious dinner. After dinner 
we retired to the church proper where 
Mr. Earl Collins, the church organist, 
played several selections on the carillon. 
He explained how they work and was 
most informative and interesting. He told 
us that the Dutch and English bells are 
the best. 

The members then went to the Friend- 
ship Room where the business meeting 
was held. Reports were read including one 
from Miss Dorothy Schneider on our first 
Students Concert which was held at Clif- 
ford J. Scott High School, East Orange 
in the new music room on March 14th at 

[Please turn to page 27.] 
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by 


William Ernest Ross, M.M., Ed.D. 


A REFERENCE BOOK ON FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 





. the finest synthesis of research and vocal pedagogy existent today.’ 
UNIVERSITY oF CoLorapDo, BouLpER. 

. a down to earth contribution to the vitalizing of the vocal teaching 
profession. A good healthy balance between present day insistence upon the 
scientific approach vs psychological prodding.” Amos EBERSOLE, Director, ART 
CentER Music Scuoor, Detroit, MICHIGAN. 

. a remarkable compendium of teacher information based on scientific 
RALPH ERROLLE, DirEcToR, OPERA ARTS ASSOCIATION, 
. seems to fill every requirement for the young teacher taking up the seri- 
FLORENCE RUSSELL, PRIVATE TEACHER, 424 N. 
LarcHMonD Bivp., Los ANGELES 4, CALIFORNIA. 

. a wonderful text- book for a class in vocal pedagogy. There was a great 
need for such a book.” Margaret Scott, Vorce DEPARTMENT, CENTENARY COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


.... a forthright presentation which is original without being eccentric. A 
scholarly work supported by a wide variety of authorities. Fearlessly specific!” 
WILLIAM VENNARD, HEAD oF VoIcE DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 


. a must for every voice teacher and student of vocal pedagogy. Ideas 
WARREN 


Woo prince, Voice DEPARTMENT, 
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[ ORDER to reach conclusions, it is 
well to begin with a consideration of 
what we want our results to be. What 
are our aims? What is the end product 
we are seeking? As teachers, we are 
working with individuals who possess 
intelligence, personality, and _ talent. 
When we ponder the almost fearful 
responsibility that is ours, that here is a 
student whose entire future well-being 
may be at stake, we realize that we must 
give the utmost consideration to how we 
proceed. Jacques Barzun has said that 
it is a proud thing to say “I taught him.” 
Especially is it a proud thing to say 
this without indicating subject-matter. 
The teaching of a student growing in 
character, developing inner wisdom, 
showing outward poise and confidence 
is a soul-satisfying experience. A stu- 
dent is, by nature of his previous ex- 
perience, dependent and imitative. We 
must see that he becomes independent 
and self-reliant, a self-propelling crea- 
ture able to travel under his own steam. 
We must help him to “say what he has 
to say in his own way.” 

How do we start? What sort of a 
philosophy must the teacher have? First 
of all, he must recognize that the stu- 
dent is an individual, a personality with 
all the rights and privileges pertaining 
thereto. Since he is an individual, he is 
unique and there is no other on the face 
of the earth like him— just as there are 
no two snowflakes alike, nor two identi- 
cal grains of sand. Formalized teach- 
ing has tended to destroy the individual- 
ism of the student. This negates the very 
essence of the individual and results in 
more or less frustration. The vocal 
methods that were so popular in the 
nineteenth century have encouraged 
this forcing of students into the same 
mold. My first teacher had such a meth- 
od. A new solfége was assigned for each 
lesson. Each student had the same 
solfege book and moved along in the 
same manner whether he needed the 
solfege or not. We were all exposed to 
the same thing in the hope that some- 
thing would happen. It was as if a doc- 
tor were to prescribe the same pills to 
each of his patients regardless of the 
ailments. It amounted to trying to force 
pegs of every shape into the same kind 
of a hole. Only in rare instances were 
the results anything like satisfactory. 

Fortunately, general teaching pro- 
cedures have moved away from such 
stereo-type patterns. The doctrine of 
formal discipline is no longer the epi- 
tome of instruction in our educational 
institutions. Unfortunately, many of our 
music studios still lean heavily on pre- 
scribed methodology. In this respect, it 
is highly interesting to note that the 
manner of voice teaching prevailing in 
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the seventeeth and eighteenth centuries, 
the real bel-canto period, recognized the 
individual characteristics of the students. 
We think that the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences is a product of our 
contemporary progressive educational 
theories. But Mancini, who was the most 
voluminous writer on the art of singing 
in the eighteenth century, continually 
warned voice teachers and _ singers 
against trying to solve all problems with 
the same method. He wrote, “As there 
are not two physiognomies alike, so 
there are hardly two voices resembling 
each other.” Also, “Each fault in the 
voice requires a different remedy to be 
applied according to the origin of the 
fault.” Mancini suggests that the teach- 
er would do well to find out how the 
different vowels are produced best by 
that particular student and then have 
him exercise in that way. The author 
considered to be the authority by all the 
writers on singing in the eighteenth 
century was Pier Francesco Tosi. Tosi 
wrote that the conscientious student 
will, by continuous practice, make new 
discoveries, perfect his ornamentation, 
invent new graces, choose the best of 
them in order that he may reveal “the 
most hidden treasures of the Art * * * 
so that * * * he will increase his store 
of embellishments in a style which will 
be entirely his own: The principal aim 
of one that strives to gain the highest 
approval.” Neither Tosi nor Mancini 
called their books on singing “methods.” 
The title of Tosi’s book was OBSERVA- 


Philip x4. Duey 


method from the very beginning to the 
bitter end and each student was ex- 
pected to conform. And without yques- 
tion, the history of singing indicates the 
slow deterioration of the art of singing 
during this century. Even the two most 


highly regarded voice teachers of the — 


nineteenth century, Garcia and Lam- 
perti, complained bitterly of its deca- 
dence. Fortunately, the general spread 
and acceptance of present day theories 
of learning are slowly permeating the 
voice studios and the use of formalized 
methods are no longer so popular. This 
is not without its dangers. Some theories 
would depend entirely upon motivation, 
word emphasis, coloration, dynamics, 
etc., the student is urged, nay required, 
seem to work best when we wish to 
perform contemporary music. However, 
when we turn to the vocal styles of the 
past and the eighteenth century in par- 
ticular, their glories cannot be revealec 
without a highly-perfected singing tech- 
nique. 

Once more we raise the question 
how can we best help the pupil fulfill hi: 
potential? After the above harangue or 
methods, I am going to be so bold as 
to suggest a method; a method for eacl 
particular student, in fact, the student’: 
own method. The purpose is to set hin 
going in the direction of becoming < 
self-sufficient entity, able to realize < 
higher and still yet higher level of ar- 
tistic self-expression. In order to achieve 
this result the teacher must abide by 
certain principles. [1.] It is not good to 
teach by proscription and circumscrip- 
tion. We must not proscribe or circum- 
scribe. This does not mean that we may 
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TIONS ON THE FLorip Sone, while Man- 
cinis’s was entitled Practica, REFLECc- 
TIONS OF THE FIGURATIVE ART OF SING- 
ING. Neither of them presented a meth- 
od, and while “methods” of singing did 
start to appear in the eighteenth century 
[particularly in France] the nineteenth 
century saw the teaching of singing al- 
most completely formalized. Each teach- 
er had his carefully planned and graded 


not suggest or offer counsel nor shoul 
we be reluctant to do so. The student is 
usually very much in need of the benefit 
of the teacher’s experience in dealin 
with similar problems. But at no tim» 
should the teacher ever insist on his own 
way. Rather than using commandments 
which say, Thou shalt not, he should 
resort to the beatitudes which say, 
Blessed are they who do thus and sc. 
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ex- | DOW offers THE VOCAL CENTER, the mail order house devoting itself entirely to the needs 
ues- |! original and rewarding of singers, has presently established several distinct activities to cover the most 
the Carols for Christmas pressing needs in the vocal field. 
ging | 1. DISTRIBUTION: THE VOCAL CENTER will continue to fill requests for 
a ARNOLD FREED vocal material from all periods and publishers. Members of the NATS will receive 
es , From Out Of A Wood $.20 a 10% discount. 
the 4 (SATB, a cappella, secular) 2. PUBLICATION: Significant gaps in vocal literature will be filled as readily 
am~ @ Three Shepherd Carols $.30 as publication expenses can be met. 
<e~ i (SATB, a cappella, sacred) In Print: 
road A. An album Of COMPOEMIDOTATY GUOUS ......065cccccccceccccccccsvcccvces $1.25 
ries 4) LOCKREM JOHNSON B. An album of contemporary sacred songs ................+e0eeeee: $1.25 
the 7 A Suite Of Noels $.35 C. An album of six solos for voice and single obligato instrument. .$1.50 
‘ized 9! (2 pt mixed, SSA, & SATB, In Preparation: 
This 7 acc. for organ or piano.) D. An anthology of arias from modern American operas. 
sin E. An — of contemporary songs from international sources. 
re F. An album of recently discovered Baroque Airs and solo cantatas 
tion, Just Off The Press! by Italian and English composers. 
aoe, ‘ee 3 — 3. CONCERT MANAGEMENT: The series which has been initiated with an 
ired, JAN KOK, Round About. hs 4 origina enthusiastically received program for voice, flute and guitar, will be followed by 
n to rounds and canons or rare charm. 3 other unusual ensembles for voice. THE VOCAL CENTER will be happy to 
ver. (3 to 5 parts) $.35 manage unusual presentations with an emphasis on contemporary music. The 
' ee Survey of Modern Song Throughout the World is being prepared for the latter 
; JOHN EDMONDS, Harrington's Hoop. part of this year. 
oe 7 Elizabethan catches and glees by Dr. 4. THE SONG OF THE MONTH CLUB: The main effort of this club has been 
alec Harrington and others, provided with directed toward solving the problem of publisher resistance to making available 
ech- witty and appropriate accompaniments contemporary songs through their standard channels. We have in large measure 
by Mr. Edmonds. solved this problem by issuing limited manuscript editions for members only. 
ow (SSA, TTB, or SAB) $.50 Thus the way has been cleared to offer the composer’s output directly to the 
1 his teacher and singer, for a continuing freshening of their repertoire. This policy 
“ Write for FREE sample copies and has also led the SOM Club to distribute exceptional songs already printed, but 
— our new complete catalog. of limited circulation, including fine vocal works of Baroque and Classical masters. 
d as We are happy to report that the original 18 charter members of September, 1958, 
pact has increased to 170 during this first year, thanks in no small part to the coopera- 
> bhish GF tion of the NATS. 
ent s ow ublishers, ne. 
hin Send for a free 92 page catalog to, THE VOCAL CENTER, P.O. Box 126, New 
1s 134 W87th St. New York 24, N.Y. York 24, N.Y. 
ze é 
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» by — [2.] It is not good to use assembly line 

















combination of the two. [4.] Give the 


last principle to guide the teacher is the 


d to | methods. The individuality of the stu- student crutches if it is necessary, but development of the pupil’s taste and 
‘rip- dent is to be considered and means can’ don’t let him keep them! A “gimmick” understanding. These depend upon the 
um- be found to protect and nurture this may very well help him to achieve re- expansion of intellect and morality and 
may personality which is the outward ex- sults, but he should be urged to dispense 
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with the device at the earliest possible 
moment. Strengthen his self-confidence 
and inner faith. [5.] Help the student 
to think. Real honest to goodness think- 
ing is one of our most precious gifts be- 
cause it is so rare. It should be encour- 
aged at every opportunity in order that 
insight into the music or problems at 
hand may be realized. [6.] Give the 
student goals. These may well be limited 
in scope, particularly, at first. Of course, 
the over-all end product should be kept 
in mind, but a properly executed tone 
or scale can produce genuine thrills and 
the sense of accomplishment may be just 
as great as successes on a grander scale. 
[7.] Give the student initiative. Herein 


are by nature intangible. However, if 
the arts give expression to TruTH and 
[or] Beauty, the inner reaches of the 
artist must feed upon ideas and con- 
cepts that embody validity and worthi- 
ness in mind and spirit. These are best 
realized by attitudes and deeds. 

In sum then, the duty of the teacher 
is to lead the student on a path of dis- 
covery, to find his own concept and way 
of performing the music at hand. The 
end-product will never have validity 
until the student understands and feels 
that the performance is wholly his own. 
In writing, painting, design, sculpture, 
etc., the student is urged, nay required, 
to find his own style. How often in mu- 
sic does the student perform to please 


oul | p ession of the individual. His selfhood _ lies the greatest means for self-discovery his teacher and in a manner demanded 
nt is | rust be recognized and respected in and self-revelation. Do not break his by the teacher. This is the unpardonable 
nefit — oder that personal dignity is not de- spirit, but rather encourage it. So often sin of teaching. As teachers, we should 
alins — sirvoyed, but rather enhanced. [3.] we squelch a student when he attempts _ be thrilled when a student offers a per- 
tim: — What works for one student often does to determine his own interpretation or formance that is completely his own. 
ow! — not work for another. Here the re-set his own tempo. Above all, encourage How else can he ever learn to stand, 
nents — sources of the teacher are put to the him to make musical decisions for even walk, soar? How else can he develop the 
1oul'! — sipreme test. Alert and prompt analysis if they are wrong it is better to have  self-assurance, the insights, the char- 
say, f o the situation is called for since the made a decision and lost than never acter, the validity, all of which are the 
d sc. — problem may be mental, physical or a_ to have made a decision at all. [8.] The sine qua non of artistic integrity?+* 
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The 1959 Summer Was 


TULANE-NEWCOMB UNIVERSITY, NEW 
ORLEANS, LOUISIANA; JUNE 7-12; G. 
FREDERICK HOLLER, Director; Guy OWEN 
Baker, Co-Director; RutH WILLIAMS 
AND FRED HOLLER, reporting. 


T New ORLEANS WORKSHOP was 
most successful; faculty and regis- 
trants were equally enthused over the 
program and the hospitality afforded 
them. Several veteran participants re- 
marked that they had never attended 
a workshop where so much was accom- 
plished in so many ways. They felt that 
much useful information was dissem- 
inated by a highly competent staff; that 
the discussion periods were more fre- 
quent and more helpful than usual; that 
the singers who sang in the three special 
concerts were outstanding; and that the 
spirit was one of kindness, helpfulness 
and good fellowship. It was said that one 
of the reasons for the sustained interest 
shown was that relatively few lectures 
were read, most members of the faculty 
preferring practical demonstrations. 
Three concerts highlighted the week. 
On Monday evening, William H. Miller, 
tenor, and Peggy Holler, mezzo, sang 
an interesting program of songs. Tues- 
day evening was given over to the LSU 
music department. Baritone Earl Red- 
ding of the voice faculty sang songs by 
Wolf, Ravel, and others. The second half 
of the program consisted of the new 
and unusual chamber opera in concert 
style, Leos Janacek’s The Diary of One 
Who Vanished. It was skilfully pre- 
sented by Dallas Draper, tenor, assisted 
by four LSU students. Scored for piano 
and five voices, it represents a new de- 
parture in opera, and should be of great 
interest to all NATS members. Thurs- 
day evening, a large audience was pres- 
ent to hear Richard Rivers, lyric bari- 
tone, head of the music department at 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, who was the first winner of the 
Singer-of-the-Year auditions. His was a 
varied program, highlighted by an inter- 
esting group of Duke’s songs. It was 
interesting to observe that various 
members of the faculty, in order to 
demonstrate a point, called attention 
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many times during the workshop to 
certain attributes displayed by the 
above-named singers. This bears out the 
axiom that good singing is the best 
teacher. 

Workshop emphasis was on_ vocal 
pedagogy, not only for the voice teach- 
er, but also for the choral director as 
well. The major portion of this work 
was done by William E. Ross, Indiana 
University, William H. Miller, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and G. Frederick Holler, 
private teacher and choral conductor 
from Mobile, Alabama. From his scien- 
tific experiments with the vocal mech- 
anism and his extensive teaching back- 
ground, Mr. Ross laid a sound founda- 
tion of vocal pedagogy which was gen- 
erally followed by other instructors. Mr. 
Miller continued with a detailed descrip- 
tion and demonstration of natural 
breathing and free and easy singing. 
His enthusiasm was contagious and 
there were many who became guinea- 
pigs; extra sessions were held to accom- 
modate those who clamored for more. 
Mr. Holler felt that the same general 
methods should be applied to choral 
singing since there are no basic differ- 
ences. He demonstrated various methods 
of vowel modification in choral groups, 
thereby obtaining a homogeneous 
sounding tone without losing the indi- 
vidual timbre. He demonstrated also 
the use of vocal colors through vowel 
modification. It presages a good future 
for NATS when three teachers seem- 
ingly can work together as a team and 
without comparing notes or ideas be- 
forehand. 

Dallas Draper, of LSU, lectured on 
choral singing, giving many of his ex- 
ercises and techniques drawn from years 
of experience as a choral director, pre- 
ceded by a career as a soloist. Gwynn 
McPeek, musicologist at Tulane-New- 
comb, emphasized the fact that all vocal- 
ists should use musicology as a tool in 
order to properly understand and per- 
form music of the various periods. Clara 
Del Marmol, of Tulane-Newcomb, gave 
two very helpful lectures on French 
song literature. We regret that so little 
time was allowed for this subject. 


Colored movies, showing the patho- 
logical aspects of the vocal mechanism 
were the awesome proof of the ill-effect: 
of tobacco on the throat. Dr. Francis Le 
Jeune, of the Oschsner Clinic, was em- 
phatic on this point. The movies wer« 
ghastly enough to cause several listen- 
ers to take the pledge. Foremost in his 
field, Dr. Le Jeune answered numerous 
pointed questions concerning the path- 
ology of the vocal tract. 

Marjorie Lawrence, of the Newcoml 
faculty, graciously presented several o 
her pupils in solo and ensemble selec- 
tions to demonstrate that young singer: 
should be heard in opera. We agreec 
with her that young singers need to be 
inspired and need to be heard. 

Maestro Renato Cellini, Director o 


the New Orleans Opera Company and 


the Experimental Opera Theatre of 
America, gave an exciting account oi 
his life and work, including the future 
of EOTA and opera in general. 

Peter Hansen, head of the music de- 


partment at Tulane, gave an interesting 


lecture on the unique vocal music o! 
Anton Von Webern (1883-1945), all o! 
which was written for the soprano 
Many of his songs were played or 


records, and a new departure in song 


was brought closer to those present. 
Many sincere thanks are due Directo! 
Holler, and the New Orleans Chapter o 
NATS, especially to the assisting com- 
mittee of Beatrice Baldinger, Marjori 
Lawrence, Mary Tortorich, and Forres 


West. Our special gratitude and thanks, 
however, go to Co-Director Guy Baker, 
who labored long and arduously over 


most of the local arrangements, includ- 


ing a boat ride up the Mississippi as 


guest of the city, a dinner at Com 
manders Patio, a saunter through th: 
French Quarter—all this and a work 
shop too! 

Here are the names of those attend 


ing so that you may easily match up the 


names listed below with the cente 
picture on your right. 
Fronr Row—left to right, seated: Guy Owen 
Baker, William H. Miller, Clara Del Marmol, 
William E. Ross, G. Frederick Holler, Mari- 


anne Clarke. 
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Seconpa Row-—left to right: Louis Panzeri, 
Frances L. Brown, Beatrice Baldinger Mueller, 
Gaynell Pomes, Judith Waldon, Sister M. 
Mercedes, $.B.S., Sister Miriam Therese Foer- 
ster, S.B.S., Mrs. Lewis Williams, Effie McAdow, 
Leonard Stocker, Dave Frank. 

lor Row-—left to right: Edwin B. Hogan, 
Gladys J. Hill, John T. Campbell, Margaret B. 


Conley, Mrs. Ernest Hillman, Peggy Holler, 
Mrs. William H. Miller, Ethel J. Dent, Frank 
Kuhlman. 


The following people were not present 
t the time the picture was taken: 


Mary Tortorich, Ruth Graves, Opal W. Bun- 
nell, Dallas Draper, Earl Redding, Richard 
Rivers, Marjorie Lawrence, Gwynn McPeek, 


Dr. Francis Le Jeune, Renato Cellini, Peter 
Hansen, Ruth Lame Seale, Betty Sullivan, Ruth 
M. Traver. 


SoexX 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WEST CHES- 
ER, PENNSYLVANIA; JULY 19-24; Dar 
Cox, Director; Ltoyp C. MiTcHeE.t, Co- 
Director; Lewis W. Gruss and JANE 
SHEPPARD, assisting committee; VIRGINIA 
WALKER WANER, reporting. 


The singing workshop at State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, will prove a memorable one for 
the forty-five who attended. They will 
recall the thrill of being the first to 
greet the distinguished Michael Head 
on his current American tour; the 
warmth of hospitality extended by the 
campus hosts; the impact of daily lec- 
tures delivered by eminent faculty; the 
many lovely voices heard in demonstra- 
tion and lecture sessions; the compe- 
tence of Miss Mary Ledgerwood in 
monitoring the sessions and question- 
answer periods; the comfort and beauty 
0: the Philips Memorial Library hous- 
ing its famous collection of autographed 
volumes; the spectacular Longwood 
Gardens viewed on a trip arranged by 
Lewis W. Grubb through the courtesy 
o Russell J. Seibert, Director; the op- 
portunity for browsing through music 
sent by several publishers; and surely, 
tte detailed planning of Director Dail 
Cox, his Co-Director, Lloyd C. Mitchell, 
Head of the Department of Music, West 
Cnester State Teachers College, and 

[Please turn the page.] 


Top: University of Colorado, Boulder; Center: 
Tiulane-Newcomb University, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana; Bottom: University of Idaho, Moscow. 
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their efficient committee who succeeded 
in offering a rewarding, fast-moving, 
session-packed week. 

Quite naturally, Michael Head, 
famed as a composer, singer, and pianist, 
climaxed the events in his song and 
piano recital. In this, his superb mu- 
sicianship, sensitive artistry, and inter- 
esting programming but emphasized the 
quality already revealed in each of his 
master classes. In these, he gave to the 
musicologist, vocal coach, young sing- 
er, and concert artist a wealth of factual 
and source information. To facilitate 
coverage, he divided this into [a] The 
Composers and Songs of the Elizabeth- 
ans, [b] The Songs of Purcell, Boyce, 
and Arne, [c] The Twentieth Century 
Revival of the English Art Song, 
[d] The English Moderns |e] Songs and 
Choral Works of Michael Head. As a 
a lecturer, Mr. Head is a delight; as an 
artist, singing to his own accompani- 
ments, he is incomparable. 

His presentations tended to focus and 
complement the curriculum given by 
others of the faculty. Three demonstra- 
tion series pointed to the benefits de- 
rived from the simultaneous study of 
vocal pedagogy and foreign languages 
as applied to vocal literature. They also 
pointed up, to teacher and student, the 
advantages afforded through familiarity 
with the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet. 

In a series of five lessons, Gertrude 
Ehrhart, Eastern Regional Governor, 
teacher of singing and Lieder coach, 
guided young Joanne Paoletti through 
the adjustments inherent in the chang- 


ing of teachers. She stressed elements 
of good vocal pedagogy, studio and stage 
deportment, and the teaching of German 
diction to the beginner through the use 
of Brahm’s Maienkdatzchen. 

In a series of equal length, Sylvie 
Derdeyn, President of NATS Pittsburgh 
chapter, teacher of singing, vocal coach 
and specialist in French repertoire, gave 
a little less stress to vocal instruction. 
She coached young Kathryn Middleton, 
who had gained some facility in the 
language, in literature of the less fami- 
liar eighteenth century French classics. 
For reference, these were Deux mor- 
ceaux de l’amour from “Orphee” by 
Gluck; Recitatif et Air from “Cephale 
et Procris” by Gretry, and La fauvette 
avec ses petits from “Zemir et Azor” 
by Gretry. Both teachers appraised the 
diction and interpretations of more ad- 
vanced singers during the final class. 

In four sessions confined to a two- 
day span, Berton Coffin, University of 
Colorado, member of Board of Directors 
of NATS, and member of NATS Re- 
search Committee, lectured in detail on 
the Italian-Phonetic approach to the 
study of tonal development. He empha- 
sized through pupil demonstration, re- 
cordings, spectograms, and finally [at 
the request of his audience] his own 
singing, the benefits of this method 
which results in correct breathing, im- 
proved phonation, and increased reson- 
ance. 

In five lectures, Joel Carter, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Governor of 
NATS Southeastern Region, was al- 
lotted far too little time for his fascinat- 








which will be presented. 
President 


Vice-Presidents 


Past-President 
Board of Directors 


Regional Governors 


to be elected]. 


and Thomas MacBurney, California. 








OFFICIAL NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


| accordance with the By-Laws, Article IX, Section 1, the Nominating Committee 
appointed by the Policy Board of the Board of Directors hereby submits its report. 
Its presentation in The Bulletin at this time meets the requirements of the By-Laws 
mentioned above and serves as official notice to the membership relative to the ballot 


: B. Fred Wise, Illinois. 

: Joel Carter, North Carolina; Gertrude Ehrhart, Massa- 
chusetts; Louis Nicholas, Tennessee; William Vennard, 
California, [listed alphabetically |. 


Secretary : Hadley Crawford, Missouri. 
Treasurer : Robert Bowlus, Ohio. 
| Registrar : Gertrude Tingley, Massachusetts. 


: Dale V. Gilliland, Ohio. 

: Eugene Fulton, California; Richard DeYoung, Illinois; 
Grace Leslie, New York [three to be elected]. 

: Elizabeth Wills, California; Weldon Whitlock, Missouri; 
Marshall Bryant, Maine; C. Robert Larson, Iowa; Vir- 
ginia Linney, North Carolina; Fred Holler, Alabama; 
Wendell Osborne, Texas; Melvin Geist, Oregon [eight 


The members of the Official Nominating Committee are: Ferris‘ Ohl, Chairman, 
Ohio; Mrs. C. M. Jacobson, New York; Gene Hemmle, Texas; Aimo Kiviniemi, Kentucky; 


S/ Dale V. Gilliland, President 

















ing survey of the English lyric theater. 
The sample of his sound and scholarly 
development of this vast field will surely 
tempt the interested to make good use 
of the bibliographical suggestions and 


outlines which he so generously dis- ‘ 


tributed. 

Arthur E. Jones, West Chester State 
Teachers College, member of voice 
faculty and director of choral activities, 
is an authority who believes that “all 
things applying to a single voice should 
apply to a chorus as well.” It follows 
then, that he advises the maximum of 
vocal training for those directing thei: 
interests towards choral groups. He held 
four rehearsals for a group of workshop 
members and young college students 
Selections from Brahms, Gretchaninoff 
and Willan provided interesting vehicles 
through which he demonstrated tech- 
niques for achieving choral singing ol 
excellence. 

Three young men, each assigned one 
lecture period, are to be congratulated 
on their coverage of subjects especially 
pertinent to this profession. Each left 
the audience wishing to hear more. 

Arnold Fletcher, West Chester State 
Teachers College, and lecturer on mu- 
sical acoustics, spoke with directness 
and authority on the principles oi 
acoustics for the teacher of music. In 
the light of continuing research on this 
subjec’ and the repeated emphasis given 
it by almost every workshop lecturer 
Mr. Fletcher’s presentation should have 
given a needed stimulus for increased 
knowledge in this field. His selected 
bibliography will be a helpful guide. 

Carl H. Delacato, author of the re- 
cently published book, The Treatment 


and Prevention of Reading Problems, | 


presented his beliefs in a lecture which 
evoked such words as “fascinating,” 
“provocative,” “dynamite.” His theory 


is that only through the establishment of 


unilaterality in the individual, can 
speech deficiencies and reading dis- 
orders be corrected. The role of the 
singing teacher, in his estimation, is one 
of vast importance as it relates to re- 
medial reading problems. He suggests 
the role of diagnostician, positive in its 
influence on language development and 
neurological organization. Mr. Delacato’s 
lecture posed a challenge to every 
teacher of singing. He but opened the 
door to further investigation and study 
of his research. 

Thaddeus Bonus, Public Relations 
Staff, University of Pennsylvania, gave 
some sound and practical advice 01 
establishing a “climate of acceptance” 
within a community. He stressed the 
necessity of defining personal objectives, 
of searching the needs and desires of a 
community, and of charting a plan cf 
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wocedure. His outline for dealing with 
nformation on press releases and special 
vents will prove of practical value. His 
hecklist for establishing rapport with 
ewspaper personnel should be heeded. 
Unfortunately, the picture did not 
wn out sufficiently well in the develop- 
ig process. The plate-maker turned it 
own. Nevertheless, the identifying list 
; printed herein for the benefit of those 
ho have a copy of the picture in their 
ossession. 


First Row—left to right: Arnold 
Lloyd C. Mitchell, Michael Head, 
Ehrhart, Sylvie Derdeyn, Dail Cox, 
Berton Coffin. 

Srconp Row-—left to right: Hazel Ferguson, 
Jane Sheppard, Josephine Lott, Ruth Sawvers, 
Linda Brown, Mrs. Paul Deck. 

lHirp Row—left to right: Bessie E. Twichell, 
Mary Ledgerwood, Marion Peck, Jeannette New, 


Fletcher, 
Gertrude 
Joel Carter, 


Anna Marie Buddé, Lucille Ringler, Margaret 
s. Colliver. 

FourtH Row—left to right: Linda Kline, Lila 
Ss. Miller, Marjorie Wilson, Samuel Peck, Lotte 
Keitel, Virginia Waner, Earl Miller. 

Firtuh Row—left to right: Joanne Paoletti, 
Laura M. Remsburg, Ruth Douglass, Ruth L. 


Oliver, Laura M. Marble, Louise Burge, Arthur 
B. Scott. 

SixtH Row—left to right: Audrey Oplinger, 
Lewis W. Grubb, William E. Laing, Bruce 
Campbell, Lawrence Skinner. 

The following people were not present 


the time of picture-taking: 


Margaret Keiser, Janice Bunting, Jack Crim, 
Arthur E. Jones, Mrs. FE. A. Walker, Thaddeus 
Bonus, Carl Delacato, John Duddy, Lindell 


sawvers, Gladys Dunkelberger, Mrs. E. Graner, 
Mrs. Charles Graham, John W. Gutscher, and 
Leonard Sweet. 


s>oex 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, IDAHO; 
August 2-7; GLEN R. Lockery, Direc- 
r; Eptson Harris, Co-Director; HALL 
M. Mackin, Norman LocGan, DONALD 
Sires, KAREN Hurpstrom, Ruspy HEeErIi- 
T 
( 
J 


GE, CHARLES Ross, and MEtvin GEIst, 
issisting committee; Carotyn O’NEAL 

MES, reporting. 

There is no doubt that of all the ideas 
and accomplishments of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing there 
is none that has so fired our imagina- 
tion and excited our interest as the or- 
genization of the regional voice work- 
shops. Today, it is seldom that one sub- 
ject can hold the attention of a large 
group of people for any length of time, 
but at the workshops we avidly listen 

and take part in daily discussions on 
cice teaching and vocal music from 
‘ly morning until after time to retire. 
Such was the case again at Moscow, 
ere Northwest Regional Governor 
| -lvin Geist and his executive board of 
li; atenant governors witnessed the un- 
) ding of a full and stimulating work- 
bp program at the University of Idaho 
s past August 2-7. Good will and 
derstanding, an insatiable interest and 
curiosity in discovering new ideas, and 
obvious feeling of pride in the pro- 
fession was evident among the members 
oi the workshop. 

[The workshop program, which em- 
asized teaching the teen-age voice 
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New Christmas Solos 


Easy songs for medium voice 


THREE OXEN by Leland B. Sateren 
SONG OF THE SEVEN LAMBS by Richard Warner 
SLEEP, GENTLE JESUS by Theodore F. Ganschow 
LULLABY ON CHRISTMAS EVE by F. Melius Christiansen 
OH, | WOULD SING OF MARY'S CHILD by Austin C. Lovelace . 
WHEN GOD MADE HIS EARTH by Leland B. Sateren 


SONG A collection of 14 Christmas songs 

OF Ch Ie | with easy ranges. $1.00 

SEVEN | 

pre! i Order from your local dealer 
ee or from 


. 1b¢ 
50¢ 


= SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Compiled by Ella Hjertaas 


Augsburg Publishing House 
426 South Sth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 








pupil, and expanding the repertoire, was 
centered around the daily presentations 
of four nationally and internationally 
known vocal music authorities, sup- 
ported by leading voice teachers and 
coaches from colleges and universities 
in the Northwest. Michael Head, of Lon- 
don, England, a Fellow at the Royal 
Academy of Music and a_ featured 
speaker at four of the NATS workshops 
this season, gave a series of five lectures 
on the subject of English song literature. 
He discussed and sang vocal music from 
the Elizabethan era to the present day. 
His presentations were both extensive 
and delightful, with his sensitive inter- 
pretation, wide creative ability, and his 
beautiful accompaniments to his own 
singing. Although Mr. Heads sings his 
songs in a quasi-ballad fashion, one 
could only marvel at the depth of feeling 
and artistry revealed by this musician 
who has won great fame throughout the 
world as a song recitalist, composer, and 
pianist. Mr. Head was presented in 
formal recital on Monday evening Au- 
gust 3, under the joint sponsorship of 
the University of Idaho Public Events 
Committee and the NATS Workshop. 
This concert, which included piano se- 
lections as well as songs to his own 
accompaniment, was one of a series of 
programs in the Fifth Annual Inland 
Empire Music Festival at the University 
of Idaho. Mr. Head performed for a de- 
lighted audience which filled the Recital 
Hall in the Music Building. Following 
the recital, members of the workshop 
and guests met at French House where 
an informal reception was held in honor 
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of Mr. Head and other members of the 
workshop staff. The Moscow Fine Arts 
Club served as hostess group for this 
occasion. The next day as an additional 
offering, Mr. Head graciously consented 
to speak to a joint meeting of the NATS 
workshop and the Idaho Music Teachers 
Association, the latter group having a 
two-day convention at the University. 
He spoke informally about the private 
music teacher in England, and made 
some comparisons with practices in his 
country with those as he is beginning to 
see them in the United States. When 
asked whether teaching standards dif- 
fered with respect to piano and voice 
work in England, he replied that he con- 
sidered the piano standards to be higher, 
in general, due to the fact that the sys- 
tem of examinations and the standard- 
ization of work in grade in the piano 
field were more completely organized 
and administered. He said that the role 
of the adjudicator in England is one of 
singular importance, and that one builds 
up a profession, so to speak, around this 
phase of music work. Mr. Head was 
very popular with the workshop people 
and was often kept busy during free 
time in private discussions and in auto- 
graphing copies of music which he had 
composed. 

On the technical side of the program, 
Richard DeYoung, DePaul University, 
Chicago, and a NATS pioneer who real- 
ly needs no introduction to workshop 
people, gave daily demonstration lessons 
utilizing voice pupils ranging from the 
unchanged voice of the eleven year old 

[Please turn the page.] 





boy to the quite mature voice of the 
twenty-two year old college bass-bari- 
tone. The voices selected were repre- 
sentatives of the average type that are 
taken in most studios and workshop 
members found here many examples of 
situations familiar to themselves. Mr. 
DeYoung said that physiologically, the 
voice is a functional instrument, the 
only instrument accompanied by words. 
The changing voice needs to go on. In 
teaching, follow an easy range, and in 
most cases, when working with this type 
of voice, use descending scales. The 
demonstration lessons proved to be most 
valuable by the reassurance that many 
people received in finding their own 
methods and _ procedures paralleling 
those of Mr. DeYoung, and also for 
new observations and techniques gath- 
ered during these sessions. The demon- 
stration lesson periods always brought 
out stimulating comment from those 
present. The membership felt that it was 
a privilege to be instructed by one of 
wisdom, training, and experience such 
as Richard DeYoung. 

Continuing with more thoughts on 
pedagogy, Burton Garlinghouse, of 
Baldwin-Wallace College, making his 
second appearance at the Idaho work- 
shop, spoke on the subject of Vocal 
Fundamentals for the Classroom and 
Studio. He directed his comments to the 
teachers who work primarily with the 
high school voice pupil. His lectures, 
which are characterized by sincerity and 
simplicity of delivery, dwelt on the less 
tangible aspects of voice teaching. “The 
teacher should be an interested student. 
Share your knowledge and experience,” 
he said. “Recognizing many different 
methods and devices, the approach is 
much the same; it is chiefly vocabulary 
and terminology. There are two teachers 
who are never wrong—nature and com- 
mon sense. Every sound you make must 
have meaning and vocal content,” Mr. 
Garlinghouse said. He contended that 
more psychology and physiology is 
needed on the part of our singing teach- 
ers. With the knowledge that is available 
today, we should be the best singing 
teachers in the world. “Consider your- 
self as a teacher of music, convert your 
singers into musicians.” He advocated 
teaching fundamentals in correct order: 
articulation, resonation, phonation, pos- 
ture, and breathing. Try to think your 
way to correct vocal causes, not just 
alleviate symptoms, and above all, teach 
how to practice. 

A special asspect of the Idaho work- 
shop this year brought Mr. Ifor Jones, 
director of the famous Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, as 
choral music leader. Oratorio presenta- 
tion was given particular emphasis this 


Zz 


year in keeping with the celebration of 
the 200th Anniversary of the death of 
Handel. Mr. Jones gave two lectures on 
style and interpretation of the classic 
oratorio with emphasis on the recitative 
and ornamentation. He demonstrated 
his wide knowledge of the subject and 
his deep-rooted feeling for the music as 
he sat at the piano and played his mu- 
sical illustrations. Mr. Jones led the 
members of the workshop, augmented 
by the University Festival Chorus, in a 
choral reading session of Haydn’s 
“Creation” on Wednesday evening. This 
session, conducted dynamically by Mr. 
Jones who seemed to have boundless 
energy and fire, was one of the high 
points of the week. His final two sessions 
were devoted to the basic techniques 
in choral conducting. Workshop mem- 
bers participated as a group, and were 
taught the importance of developing a 
fundamental beat, void of all stresses, 
upon which the conductor added ges- 
tures which communicated his desires to 
the performers. He likened this to de- 
veloping one’s own “language of con- 
ducting.” 

Supporting lectures on_ repertoire 
were given by Edison Harris, of the 
University of Washington; and by Karen 
Hurdstrom, formerly of the University 
of North Dakota. Mr. Harris supple- 
mented his presentation on New Addi- 
tions to the Basic Repertoire with 


splendid recordings made by artist stu- 
dents at the University of Washington. 
Miss Hurdstrom, who presented recently 
published music for the church service, 
was assisted by several soloists who sang 
excerpts from this music. Miss Hurd- 
strom brought out the point that tastes 
in church music are greatly diversified 
and that selection of music in this medi- 
um is strongly affected by both evan- 
gelistic and liturgical influences. 

Mr. Lloyd Linder, of Washington 
State College, gave his ideas on planning 
the voice recital. He insisted that there 
must be a plan or scheme for every re- 
cital, and that one must do what he can 
do naturally and with charm. In each 
case above, lists of materials had been 
compiled and were distributed to those 
present. Mrs. Margaret Davis, directo: 
of the opera workshop activities at 
Washington State College, showed 
colored slides of recent opera workshop 
productions she has conducted. Mrs. 
Davis stressed the importance of check- 
ing range and tessitura in the selection 
of opera for high school and college stu- 
dents, and made a number of recom- 
mendations for productions suitable fo 
college use. 

Each workshop day was closed with a 
question and answer period, led by 
Charles W. Davis. Mr. 





Indiana University, Bloomington, scene of NATS’ 


first summer workshop in 1949 with the objec. 


tive of improving vocal teaching in America, was host to the first experimental workshop in 1959 
in the program of the American Institute of Vocal Pedagogy to create the master vocal teacher. 
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erved for the past several years as 
horal director and teacher of voice at 
Nashington State College, gleaned sig- 
iificant comments and ideas from the 
lays proceeding, and then led the group 
n a lively half-hour discussion period 
) summarize the day’s activities. 
Special lectures on the psychological 
spect of Tonal Experience, and the 
Iechanism of Voice Production were 
iven by W. H. Boyer, head of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho Department of Psy- 
chology, and R. J. Strobel, M.D., Mos- 
cow, respectively. The presentations of 
each of these men were well received 
2s evidenced by numerous questions 


/{-om the floor at the conclusion of their 





| ctures. 

One of the highlights of the work- 
siop was the splendid performance of 
the oratorio “Judas Maccabaeus” by 
Hiandel on August 4. This concert, which 
was the concluding program of the In- 
land Empire Summer Music Festival, 
was performed by the Festival chorus 
and orchestra with Glen Lockery con- 
ducting. Soloists were Dorothy Barnes, 
soprano; Karen Hurdstrom, mezzo-so- 
prano; Rex Eikum, tenor; and Norman 
Logan, baritone. A program of church 
sonatas for organ and strings by Mozart, 
featuring local musicians, was heard on 
Thursday forenoon, August 6, by the 
workshop members. 

An additional workshop feature was 
the large display of vocal music and 
voice teaching materials which drew 
concentrated interest during the week. 
Thursday evening, the day before the 
close of the workshop, members and 
guests enjoyed a picnic supper of fried 
chicken in the University Arboretum. 

Workshop director, Glen Lockery, ex- 
pressed great pleasure in revealing that 
the 1959 workshop more than doubled 
the enrollment of last year with a total 
of sixty-nine paid memberships, [fifty- 
nine full time]. Twelve states were 
represented including England and 
Canada. 

4 wonderful spirit of friendliness pre- 
vailed, along with a contagious en- 
thusiasm for this activity and many plan 
to review the highlights of this workshop 
to their respective music chapters. Mel- 
vin Geist, who spoke briefly on NATS 
as an organization, and who has been 
in:trumental in the planning of North- 
west workshops, said that this was the 
most gratifying of any held in this re- 
gion. Mr. Lockery kept schedules on 
tirre, and made everything so pleasant 
fo’ everyone. He is greatly responsible 
fo the success of the workshop. 

lease turn to page 19 and identify 
th» following: 


First Row—left to right: Jennie Skurdalsvold, 
lrances Eickhoff, Margaret Davis, Elnora Cook, 
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Emily Dickinson Songs: 
Out of the Morning 
I'm Nobody ies 
When the Hills D 
The Grass . 


James Joyce Songs: 
Unquiet Heart 
Brigid's Song ...... 
Noise of Waters . 


by the Contemporary American Composer 


VINCENT PERSICHETTI 
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Song Cycle for Soprano and Piano 
Poems by Wallace Stevens 
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Ruth Jacob, Florence Bowman, Dorothy Ber- 
nard. 

Seconp Row-—left to right: Leslie Hull, 
A. Hull, Inez Driscoll, Barbara L. Mendenhall, 
Fay E. Welch, Carolyn James, Dorothy Krebser, 
Malka M. Bestel, Russell Abbott, Richard 
DeYoung, Burton Garlinghouse. 

Tuirp Row—left to right: Joyce Adams, Sister 
M. Antoinette, F.S.P.A., Sister M. Juliana, 
F.S.P.A., Margaret Peterson, Bernadine Cor- 
nelison, Florence Orr Klein, Lucille Lippincott, 
Viola Allen Merz, Hazel A. King, Dagny Gustaf- 
son, Ophelia Brunsvold, Merle Smith, Lilian K. 
Jones, Ifor Jones. 

FourtH Row-—left to right: Doris M. Walter, 
Rex L. Eikum, Karen L. Hurdstrom, Helen F. 
Finch, Ronald F. Peck, Farris Edgley, Kenneth 
E. Schilling, Leonard B. Martin, Harold A. 
Ramsay, John R. Harmon, Bert A. Burda, 
Robert E. Donahue, Mrs. F. R. West, Jr., Edith 
Bowling, Mrs. Geo. H. Binning, Gordon H. 
Binning. 

Firtu Row—left to right: Norman R. Logan, 
Fdison Harris, Mary Melquist, Sister Mary 
Henrietta, O.S.B., Sister Mary Beneta, O.S.B., 
Helen Hodman, Melvin W. Davis, Sister Mau- 

- J. 


Veta 


rille Marie, S.N : Sister M. Claudia, 
S.N.J.M., Robert Hazelbaker, Paula West, 
Lucille T. Porter, Ruby A. Heritage, Ruth Al- 


mandinger, R. F. Goranson. 

SixtH Row—left to right: Glen  Lockery, 
Charles Ross, Michael Head, Reta Van Camp, 
Marvin Bloomquist, G. Wade Ferguson, Melvin 
H. Geist, Warnie T. Tippitt, Charles W. Davis, 
Sylvia Hunt, Jack Hunt, Elizabeth Wills, Jessie 
M. Perry, Rampton Barlow. 


The following people were not present 


at the time that the picture was taken: 
W. H. Boyer, Lloyd Linder, Hall M. Mack- 
lin, and Dr. R. J. Strobel. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, 
InpDIANA; August 10-14; Writti1am E. 
Ross, Director; D. RALPH APPLEMAN, 
Co-Director; Burton GaARLINGHOUSE, 
reporting. 

An experimental workshop, to intro- 
duce some of the material which will be 
required for the fellowship in the pro- 
posed American Institute of Vocal 
Pedagogy, was held in the School of 
Music at Indiana University, August 10 
to 14, just ten years after the first NATS 
workshop in 1949, in the same location 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


and under the same direction. This ad- 
vanced workshop, attended by a small 
group of experienced voice teachers, was 
planned by William E. Ross, NATS 
workshop veteran, assisted by D. Ralph 
Appleman as co-chairman, and with the 
advisory cooperation of Richard De- 
Young, chairman of the NATS Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education and Di- 
rector of the administrative faculty for 
the proposed AIVP. 

The areas emphasized in the lectures 
and demonstrations were [1] anatomy 
and physiology, [2] acoustics of musical 
sound, [3] phonetics, [4] German Lied- 
er and diction, [5] song cycles from 
Beethoven to the present day, [6] 
British song literature and [7] interest- 
ing reports on current research projects 
in the field of physiology and phonetics. 
The lecturers included Mr. Ross and Mr. 
Appleman of the voice department of the 
school of music, and Mr. Robert Milisen, 
Mr. Fred Householder, and Mr. Walter 
Kaufman also of the University faculty. 
Mr. DeYoung opened the workshop with 
a discussion on the AIVP. Also heard 
in lectures and demonstrations were 
NATS members Robert M. Taylor of 
Kansas State Teachers College, John 
Toms of Northwestern University, and 
Burton Garlinghouse of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College. Michael Head, eminent 
song composer, was heard in a voice and 
piano recital which was open to the 
public, and in four informal illustrated 
classroom lectures on English song 
literature. 

At three clinical sessions, members of 
the workshop were given opportunity to 

[Please turn the page.] 
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demonstrate and discuss teaching meth- 
ods and studio techniques with young 
singers from the school of music and the 
Bloomington area. 

The informal discussions and the 
question and answer sessions on the 
AIVP will be very valuable in charting 
the future course of this project and in 
planning workshops for those interested 
in the fellowship. 

Please turn to page 22 if you wish to 
match up the names with the faces in 
the picture of the Indiana University 
Workshop. 

First Row—/eft to right: D. Ralph Appelman, 

John Toms, Michael Head, Burton A. Garling- 


house, Robert Tavlor, William Ross. 
Srconp Row—left to right: Mr. Miller, Joseph 


C. Cleeland, Mildred Sellman, Madeleine King 
Bartell, Mr. Rover. 

Tump Row—/eft fo right: William A. Eberl, 
Flya A. Cowan, Charles P. Dawson, Katherine 


Culver, Grace Wilson. 
The following people were not present 


at the time that the picture was taken: 
Richard DeYoung, Mrs. Herbert J. Miles, and 
Charles Sager. 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, 
Cotorapo; August 16-21; Berton Cor- 
FIN, Director; ALEXANDER GRANT, 
CyHartes Byers, and HapLey CRAWFORD, 
Co-directors; STEPHEN G. HOBSON, re- 


porting. 
Some seventy-two members, and 
friends of NATS from twenty-four 


states, Washington, D.C., and London, 
England, assembled in this Kashmir of 
North America to listen, discuss and at 
times disagree on those elements which 
make up The Singer’s Technique, Dic- 
tion, Style and Repertoire. 

NATS President Dale Gilliland estab- 
lished the mood of the session when, in 
his keynote address, he emphasized four 
points which should be upper-most in 
our thinking: [1] the need for improved 
teacher-training to include more spe- 
cific skills in vocal pedagogy; [2] choral 
directors should be better trained in 
vocal techniques in order to teach choir 


members to sing more correctly; [3] 
studio teaching should encourage the 
study of music as well as voice produc- 
tion; [4] voice teachers should be con- 
cerned with their own personal growth 
through the study of each other’s tech- 
niques as well as new ideas on vocal 
pedagogy in order to avoid becoming 
dogmatic. Stupby—EXPERIMENT—Grow! 

Then began a week of classes cover- 
ing nine different areas of vocal peda- 
gogy which seemed planned to fulfill 
President Gilliland’s request. The cur- 
riculum fell under these general head- 
ings: demonstration lessons, voice sci- 
ence, song literature and interpretation, 
opera, diction, history and style of per- 
formance, choral techniques and litera- 
ture, studio problems, and music educa- 
tion. All this in addition to the indis- 
pensible discussion periods led by Had- 
ley Crawford, co-director of the work- 
shop. It was obvious that director Berton 
Coffin, a self-styled Simon Legree, and 
his staff feared that we students would 
get into mischief if there was an hour 
to spare during the day. 

The demonstration lessons by Amy 
Ellerman [New York City] and Dale 
Gilliland [Ohio State Univ.] were a 
stimulating illustration of two excellent 
teachers whose techniques, while differ- 
ing in procedure, were aimed at a great- 
er understanding and interpretation of 
the song with the best possible tone. 
Toward the end of the week, the prob- 
lem of teaching voice took an unsched- 
uled trend when Mr. Gilliland demon- 
strated, by popular request, his tech- 
nique for teaching class-voice. 

In the area of voice science we heard 
and saw Pierre Delattre [Colorado 
Univ.] neatly place the problem of 
phonetics on a cube representing the 
four dimensions of pronunciation, and 
demonstrate that the many combina- 
tions of vowels possible on the various 
planes and faces of the cube required 
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a change in only one dimensional factor 
Mr. Delattre’s study seems to this re- 


porter, among other things, to empha- + 


size, clarify, and lend scientific authority 
to the age-old idea that good singing 
and clear diction involves greater ac- 
tivity of lips and tongue, made possible 
by a more relaxed jaw. Berton Coffin 
[Colorado Univ.] discussed the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association Symbols 
for vowels and consonants as well as en 
explanation of the varying intensities 
of each vowel, and how good phonation 
contributes to the production of a tone 
which contains the all-important over- 
tones. He further compared the teaching 
maxims of several famous Italian au- 
thorities, including Lamperti and Man- 
cini, in which the brilliance of the 
Italian ah may be employed to sub- 
stantiate these scientific facts. 

In the field of song literature and in - 
terpretation, what greater combination 
could one have than Michael Head fo: 
English songs, Arthur Faguy-Coté 
[Texas Christian Univ.] on French and 
Russian repertoire, and Jane Snow 
[Univ. of New Mexico] discussing Ger- 
man Lieder. When Mr. Head sang, the 
very essence of the poetry came to life, 
and when Mr. Faguy-Coté recited the 
texts to French Songs, language was no 
problem. He even gave English transla- 
tions a beautiful sound. 

When John Newfield [Denver, Colo.] 
talked about opera coaching, and _ the 
philosophy behind the Denver Lyric! 
Theater, one could not help but feel| 
that here was the beginning of a new) 
school of opera in America with a hope- 
fully brilliant future. The panel on 
opera workshop problems, conducted by 
Charles Byers and William Apel [Colo- 
rado Univ.] was a healthy sharing of 
experiences and ideas which only the 
successes of the future can evaluate 
These two young men were directors oi 
two excellent opera productions heard 
by workshop members. 

The problem of French and German 
diction was ably handled by Pierre} 
Delattre and Jane Snow. Mr. Delatt:e| 
again scientifically organized French 
phonetics, this time on an inverted pyr:-| 
mid, and cautioned that, among other} 
things, French is basically a languaze| 
characterized by open syllabication and| 
should not be over-nasalized. Jane| 
Snow used student performers to point 
out common pronunciation problems in 
the German language. 
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|] Space does not permit a full descrip- 


on of each lecture, but a brief com- 
nt must be made concerning the re- 
» inder of this excellent program. Wil- 
im Clendenin’s [Colorado Univ.] ad- 
| jd ess on The Relation of Historical Style 
to Contemporary Performance Practice 
revived an often-neglected element in 

interpretation of songs from the 
‘ious eras of music history. David 
smann’s [Colorado Univ.] choral 
nic emphasized the importance of 
‘ase-wise interpretation in choral 
rk rather than the note-to-note con- 
ceot so commonly heard. Studio prob- 
is was a new subject for considera- 
tin in Glen Bassett’s [Los Angeles 
Conservatory] lecture on Promotion 
avd economic aspects of the studio, and 
Vilmer Bernthal’s [Colorado Univ.] 
discussion of Personnel Relations. These 
sei\dom considered problems of course 
vary with the individual teacher, but 
‘haps music teaching does need a 
more business-like approach for better 
results. 


a ti5 & 


[he all-important matter of the music 
ucator and his relationship to the 
icher of voice was given an airing by 
a panel discussion led by Dale Gilliland, 
iile the changing trends in administra- 
tive philosophy toward the Fine Arts 
was presented by Homer P. Rainey 
[Colorado Univ.]. Mr. Rainey also dealt 
with the Relation of Art to Folklore, and 
expressed the conviction that the de- 
velopment of a strong folklore can make 
a real spiritual contribution to our so- 
ciety as well as serve as a source of 
material for creativity in our modern 
idioms. 

Perhaps the single, most unifying 
element in this whole informative week 
was the delightful personality and talent 
of Mr. Michael Head. The unique artis- 
try of this humble, charming, composer- 
singer-pianist, contained all the persua- 
siveness of a modern Pied-Piper wheth- 
er he sang Dowland’s Come again, sweet 
love, or his own Song of the Matron Cat. 
As I mentioned previously, his singing 
wis so much the essence of poetry in 
sog that even a voice teacher could for- 
ge’ to be voice-conscious. This reporter 
fe. is confident that he can honestly say 
we are all inspired to be better interpre- 
te:s; of poetry and song after hearing 
| Mchael Head. 





cannot possibly close this report 
without expressing on behalf of those 
in attendance, a word of appreciation to 
workshop director Berton Coffin, his 
ch ming and efficient wife, co-directors 
Charles Byers, Hadley Crawford, Alex- 
ander Grant, and to the University of 
Cclorado for an interesting and stimu- 
la'ing week in Boulder. 
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Library 


auditors by the president: 


/s/ John Bennett Ham 
Auditing Committee 





PRESIDENT GILLILAND REPORTS ON MIDYEAR AUDIT 
The following report, dated June 20, 1959, has been received from the 


We, the undersigned, certify that of this date we have completed the 
midyear audit of the books of NATS Treasurer, Rosert E. Bow.us, and 
have found the books in good order, as follows: 


GENERAL FUND 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, January, 1959, and received ..............2.00ecceeeceee $ 7,288.45 
eae re eet AC had ao as pate eee cake eda seakaanasoemeuee 5,818.64 
Neale in had ea aulnea ws bee id Meee aaa aaa ee eters ae abaed 2,149.84 
RE PCRS A cleats L cotavotenk dialin ha aus chia ee edhe-aih kdb awe NE ASE Wrst wR Ewer ae 1,277.83 
BNE itt ASG ends GUAROS ALO SESS CAGE AA aiaeceueeesr eden eas ceee teemeenes 1,698.65 
May, including transfer of $100.00 from General Fund to Convention 

account for Hoed-Tawhean recital ....... cc cccccccccccccvccccccsves 352.11 
Tinlemme Oi Tate Bin POOOIWOE onion icc cc cccecvccsssdcesowsccdveseesseseass $18,585.52 
Disbursements: 
ERE TEAR ERE PEE EE Pt TO PT $ 2,557.12 
EE SAS iy ines wiichontOCaa aah aOeeetiae ies seniedeabewsnsetaeawenn 434.24 
ES bane ooh dae eccbt ca care alee dds PERERA REA SOROS REE 1,929.15 
NEY SON GNWLE died AKERS SKRERSTR TESA O REA RaeEd ETE RRR 1,168.27 
Ne ASCe VAN KbaSaOMROR REDE LADS EEKOIDE ROA Reece ase esos eRe CadegeeOeR 440.10 
I Be iss ack wiesisendned 4a%sdeenawstranedeoesneccunee $ 6,528.88 
Cash on hand, June 1, 1950..........00.560s006 nda Soba pheberkesonwnien $12,056.64 

WORKSHOP FUND 

ey a TE NS Eso a 55nd 4 keine dase esaasoneesaseedy $ 1,201.35 
Ne Ee a en er 773.41 
as ee ee I OS OD ooo ook svesccescrtnocdabscoupaewnesSaesesbaakwls $ 427.94 


We certify these amounts to be true and correct to the best of our knowledge. 


I wish to thank Mr. Bowuus, Treasurer, for punctuality and efficiency, 
and Mr. Ham and Mr. McLean, for performing the audit. 


/s/ Cameron McLean 
Auditing Committee 


[Date V. GILLILanp, President. ] 








Please turn to page 19 to identify the 
names listed below with those pictured 


there. e 
First Row—left to right: Mrs. Grant Miller, 
Priscilla Larrabee, George C. Brown, Dale V. 
Gilliland, Jane Snow, Berton Coffin, Michael 
Head, Amy Ellerman, Hadley Crawford, Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, G. Willard Bassett. 

Seconp Row—left to right: Mrs. Berton Coffin, 
Stephen Hobson, Mrs. A. D. Havekost, Mrs. 
Guy Beard, Ines M. Jamison, Mrs. Charles 
Hewitt, Madge Elliott, Mrs. Cecil Slocum. 

THirp Row—left to right: Mrs. Jerold Shep- 
herd, John Vermilyea, Nancy Montgomery, Jan 
Kwant, Paschal Monk, Christine Lewis, Mrs. 
John Mann, Mrs. Hugh Porter, June Schaberg, 


Mrs. R. C. Topping, Sara Ann Classon, Alpha 
Mayfield, Clarice Williams, Bernice Yingling, 
Mrs. John Meredith, Mildred Medsker, Mrs. 


Charles Goodwin, Sylpha Snook. 

Fourtn Row-—left to right: Katherine Griffith, 
Edythe Schneider, Hardin Van Deursen, Clayton 
Logan, Patricia Snook, Sister Louis Mary, Mrs. 
Ss. A. O'Connor, Kathleen Woolsey, Mona Nor- 
dyke, Ella Thrasher, Mildred Shaughnessy. 

FirtH Row-—left to right: Orcenith Smith, 
Francis Streim, Alvina Palmquist, Donald J. 
Maxwell, Marvin Miller, Mrs. Malcolm Baxter, 
Mrs. Hadley Crawford, Mrs. Theodore Snook, 
Alfred Blinde, Mrs. William Reid, Georgia C. 
Tice, Mrs. W. J. Cooper, Jerold Shepherd, Alice 
Vallons, Esther Andreas, Mrs. Paschal Monk, 
Mrs. Orcenith Smith, Sister Margarta, Donna 
Owen. 

The following people were not present 


at the time the picture was taken: 
Alexander Grant, Charles Byers, Kenneth 


Baume: irdne “2 
Kempf.22 


Mrs. Stephen Hobson, and Janice 





DE NOBIS..... 


[Continued from page 13.] 


“L’Enfance du Christ” [for the 10th 
consecutive season,] Berlioz’ “Les 
Troyens” under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Poulenc’s “Les Mamelles de Tiresias,” 
and probably in a new oratorio by Mar- 
vin Levy, with the New York Philhar- 
monic and the Collegiate Chorale. Most 
of these concerts will be repeated in 
Philadelphia, Washington and Cleve- 
land. 

Virginia MacWatters sang the role of 
Adele in “Fledermaus” during the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Spring Tour. 

Howard Groth and Leonard Treash 
are Vice-Presidents, and Constance Eb- 
erhart is Secretary-Registrar of the Na- 
tional Opera Association.{{ 


[Louis Nicholas] 
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SECULAR SOLO 


HARMONIUM. A Song Cycle for Soprano and Piano by Vin- 
cent Persichetti. Elkan-Vogel Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $6.00 

An unusual and striking song cycle based on the poems of 
our own Wallace Stevens. The performing time is one hour. 

The 20 songs in the cycle are written in the contemporary 

idiom. Difficult and challenging. 


CLASSIC SONGS. Compiled and edited by Bernard Taylor. 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Company, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. $2.50 

A new and worthwhile volume for high voice with piano ac- 
companiment. There are 13 songs in all chosen from the Italian, 

French and English classic song literature. English translations 

are provided. 


SOLO SINGER by Peter D. Tkach. Neil A. Kjos Music Com- 

pany, Park Ridge, Ill. $1.50 

A fine collection of songs that have been “student-tested” 

and “time-tested.” The range and quality of the songs are with- 

in the capabilities of all students and appeal to both boys and 

girls. A valuable volume of 17 songs in English. Especially 
good for young singers. 


THE NIGHTINGALE by Ned Rorem. Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., 
Lynbrook, Long Island, New York. 15¢ 

A delicate, fast moving love song with a text from the six- 
teenth century. 4 Pages in length. For medium voice. Attractive. 


AH, FORS’E LUI. From “La Traviata” by Verdi. Whitney Blake 
Music Publishers, 243 West 72nd Street, New York 23, 
N.Y. $1.20 

A concert edition of the well-known aria by Verdi with orig- 
inal Italian text and new singable English poem, translation by 

Lydia Cortese, from the Cortese Concert Editions of Famous 

Songs and Arias. This aria is available on Star Recording 

(#2101) in both Italian and English versions. 


SECULAR DUETS 


GREAT DUETS FROM THE MASTERS. Translated and edited 
by Marie and Joseph Wilkins, G. Schirmer, New York. 
Book III and IV. $2.50 each volume 

Teachers will welcome these collections of duets. Book III 
contains duets for tenor with other voices. Book IV consists of 
duets for baritone or bass with other voices. The editor’s aim 
is to present a collection of duets in the English language for 
each type of voice. Many of the duets have been transposed 
which makes them available for young singers. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


YOUTH IN SONG CHORAL SERIES by Walter Ehret and 
Maurice Gardner. The Staff Music Publishing Co., Great 
Neck, N.Y. 85¢ a volume 

Here we have a series of five volumes (1) Melody and Har- 
mony—a unison collection with optional harmony parts. For 
unchanged, changing or changed voices. (2) Hi and Lo—a col- 
lection of two part songs for unchanged, changing or changed 
voices. (3) Three in Song—a collection of three part songs for 
unchanged, changing or changed voices (S.S.A.). (4) Teen 

Trios—a collection of three part mixed songs for unchanged, 

changing and changed voices. (S.A. (changing) B.) (5) Four in 

Harmony—a collection of four part mixed songs for unchanged, 

changing and changed voices. The material is varied and well 

chosen. Each volume serves a special purpose. 


SACRED SOLO 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS by Alan Hovhaness, Op. 142, No. 3. C. 
F. Peters Corporation, 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 90¢ 

A very fine song for high voice and piano based by Psalm 

CXXX. Strong dramatic climax. 3 Pages in length. 
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SACRED SOLO 


GREAT AND MARVELOUS by Don Humphreys, R. D. Ross 

Music Company, Boston, Mass. 6C¢ 

A vigorous sacred solo arranged for high or low voice. 6 

Pages in length. Medium in difficulty. Normal in range and 
tessitura. 


SO IS MY BELOVED by Clarence Olmstead. G. Schirmer, New 

York. T5¢ 

An excellent wedding song for voice and organ or piano. Text 

is from the Scriptures. Written for medium voice. 4 Pages in 
length. Medium in difficulty. 


SACRED CHORAL 


I SEE HIS BLOOD UPON THE ROSE by Arthur Benjamin. 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., Lynbrook, Long Island, New 
York. 25. 

An unusual anthem for SSATB with a soprano solo. The solo 
part is supported by a humming chorus for the first three 
pages. 9 Pages in length. A fine soloist is required for effective 
performance. Attractive text. 


LET MY SOUL RISE IN SONG by Raymond Rhea. C. C 

Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. 16: 

A stirring anthem for SSAATTBB. The work needs a good 

sized choir to be effective. Good final climax. 5 Pages in length. 
Medium in difficulty. Good for festivals. 


NOEL! NOEL! NOEL! by Gaston Allaire. Theodore Presser 

Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 22¢ 

A most singable carol for SATB with organ accompaniment 
Medium in difficulty. 7 pages in length. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY by Ron Nelson. Boosey and Hawkes, 
Inc., Lynbrook, Long Island, New York. Vocal Score. $2.50 
A new choral work for Narrator, Baritone Solo, Mixed 
Chorus, Organ, Brass and Timpani. The outline of this cantata 
is based on the seventeenth century setting of the Christmas 
Story by Heinrich Schiitz, although the music and mood are 
entirely different. Medium in difficulty, stirring climaxes 
Shrould prove to be effective. 


SACRED CHORAL 


CHRIST IS BORN. Arranged by Marion Vree. Theodore Pres- 

ser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 22¢ 

A very effective arrangement of a French carol SATB, a cap- 

pella. Finger cymbals may be used. Easy in difficulty and 
attractive. 


COME HITHER, YE FAITHFUL by George Blake. Theodore 

Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. Q5¢ 

A joyous Christmas Anthem for Soprano, Alto, Tenor solos, 
SATB with organ. 8 Pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


BE THOU MY VISION. Arranged by Carlton Young. Neil A 
Kjos Music Company, Park Ridge, Illinois. bic 
This attractive 4-page anthem is based on an Irish Fok 
Tune. Could be used for Junior and Senior choirs. Easy in di‘- 
ficulty. 


LULLABY, LITTLE BABE. Arranged by Joyce Bartelson. 

Skidmore Music Co., Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 

20, N.Y. tc 

This beautiful arrangement is based on a German carol. For 

SATB with piano or organ accompaniment with optional obbli- 
gato for two violins or flutes. Very easy and most attractive. 


|WittiaAm E. 
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PUBLISHER? 


If you have a book-length manuscript ready for 
piolication, send for our new, 40-page booklet, 
Tc the Author in Search of a Publisher. It tells how 
to get your work published, promoted and distrib- 
uted. All subjects considered. New authors wel- 
comed. Send for free booklet NA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31 ST. NEW YORK 1 





American Composers Songs 
and 





Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
=nglish on other side. 





Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 











CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 15.] 


eight-fifteen p.m. This was made possible 
through the courtesy of Mr. C. Scripps 
Beebee, one of our members. The venture 
proved to be one of high artistic standards 
and a fine success. Mr. Bruce Campbell 
moved that we plan other student Concerts 
for the coming year. 

We were happy to note that our chapter 
has grown this year. We now have 34 
members who have paid their dues. We 
were also pleased that our chapter played 
a major role in the success of this year’s 
national convention. Our President, Mrs. 
Jean Ludman, was chairman in charge of 
Exhibits, and our Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mrs. Madeliene Bartell, was Public Rela- 
tions Chairman. Several of us were at the 
Registration Desk, and eighteen New 
Jersey NATS Members attended. 

Our meeting concluded with the elec- 
tion of officers. Five New Jersey NATS 
Members attended NATS Workshops this 
simmer. [Dorothy I. Schneider] 


NEW YORK 

The chapter held its final meeting of the 
season at the studio of Dolf Swing, Presi- 
dint. The new slate of officers was pre- 
seated and elected: Dolf Swing, president; 
Volet Johnson, vice-president; Lila Lee- 
Roy, secretary; Edna Beatrice Bloom, 
treasurer; and directors, Beverly Peck 
Jchnson, Leon Carson, Henry Pfohl, Hom- 
e: Mowe, past-president. 

The president summarized the activities 
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of the past season, and a discussion of the 
plans and dates of the 1959-60 study group 
as well as regular meetings followed. 
There were many interesting suggestions 
for speakers and topics. The meeting ad- 
journed, after which the Swings gracious- 
ly served refreshments. [Lila LeeRoy] 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

On April 19th, a meeting was held at 
Immaculata Seminary with Sister Marie 
Aquinas as_ hostess. The Washington 
Post’s assistant music critic, John Haskins, 
talked at great length on the various 
attitudes and duties of a person holding 
his position. He said that a reputation 
stands or falls on local recitals; that an 
atmosphere of sincerity must persuade the 
listener; that intonation was emphasized 
too much by critics [Cesare Siepe, in his 
recent recital, was cited as an example] 
and not too much should be made of it; 
that acoustics play a great part; that 
critics must be gentle with young singers 
[there is too much eagerness in judqing 
harshly—Paul Hume’s column on Mar- 
garet Truman was cited]; that singers are 
our best experience in music since they 
give us something not found elsewhere; 
that many rave reviews are not merited. 

He labeled the Callas recital as some- 
thing special—unique, after hearing IL 
PrraTo, and cited the Celli articles as stat- 
ing that she is a throw-back, singing with 
three voices. 

He explained that the function of the 
music critic is the guardian of public taste, 
but that he usually writes too fast because 
there is not enough time, and that a color- 
ful copy is a must for his paper, crowded 
into an eight or ten inch space; and that 
he can be encouraging to a budding artist. 

He touched also on George Bernard 
Shaw, saying that although he had no for- 
mal training that he was a good critic; 
Berlioz was also excellent. He concluded 
with the statement that critics often are 
trapped by their own reviews, listing so 
many bad things that when the review is 
ended very few complimentary things can 
be said; that modern composers ‘write too 
much unvocal music; that beginners must 
be nurtured, not put down and, finally, that 
one never can prepare for a performance 
—there you are and all alone. 








NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 
Student 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing: Part I— 
Suggested training program 
with course content descrip- 
tions; Part II Minimum 
requirements, Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree, with a major 
in voice for prospective teach- 
ers of singing; Part III — Lec- 
ture outlines for extension 
courses in vocal pedagogy 
with list of recommended 
reference readings. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] 

A List of Songs for High School 
Vocal Contests. [Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the 
Public Schools] 

The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 


(.03) 


(.09) 


(.10) 


with the Advent Season] (.10) 
Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing (.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. Crawrorp, 6101 Warp 
Parkway, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Please enclose postage for mailing. 











Our season ended with three meritori- 
ous recitals at Barker Hall: May 3rd—we 
presented pupils of Virginia Linn, Mar- 
garet Egeler and Leroy Lewis; May 31st— 
pupils of Vera Ross, Gretchen Hood and 
Margaret Egeler; June 14th—pupils of 
Leroy Lewis, Anne McGuffey and Eleana 
Paige. [Gretchen Hood] 


IF YOU PLAN TO MOVE.........WRITE US FIRST! 


HE By-Laws state that “it shall be the duty of all members to keep on file 

with the Secretary an address to which any and all notices, rules, or 
regulations of the Association may be sent.”” As a member, it is expected that 
you will regulate your dealings with NATS, officially or otherwise, in keep- 
ing with the Association’s laws, regulations, and Code of Ethics. 

When reporting a change of address, please send the address last known 
to us, officially, as well as the address at which you expect to be receiving 
mail. Don’t forget to tell us the effective date. You must effect such a change 
with Secretary Hadley Crawford, 6101 Ward Pkwy, Kansas City 13, Mo., 
at least six weeks in advance of a publication date if you expect The Bul- 
letin to keep coming without interruption. Please include postal zone, if any. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 27 








Readers have WALTER ALLEN STULTS to 
thank for this interesting article. It was 
he who suggested to his friend, ANDRAE 
Norpskoe, that he write such an article for 
THE BuLieTIN. If you haven’t read ROLAND 
GetiaTt’s “The Fabulous Phonograph,” 
perhaps your appetite will be whetted by 
this article to do so! 

Andrae Nordskog studied voice with 
Marion Loomis Bartlett of Des Moines 
Musical College, Arthur Middleton of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Ed- 
mund J. Meyer, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples he has taught with success for many 
years. He has appeared as a leading tenor 
in light and grand opera, has concertised 
widely, and has been a church soloist in 
churches from coast to coast, including the 
National Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (known as the _ President’s 
Church). 

He established the first commercial re- 
cording company on the Pacific Coast. He 
also was the pioneer musical manager of 
the now-famous Hollywood Bowl where 
many world-famous artists were pre- 
sented. He is a member of the National 


Society of Arts and Letters and of the 
NATS. 


xk kk * 

T THE age of twelve, the writer 

assisted a blind man who got off 
the noon train in his Iowa home town, 
carrying an Edison phonograph and a 
large case full of cylindrical records. 
These were taken to a pool hall and 
played through ear-tubes for five cents 
per record. With six sets of ear-tubes, it 
meant thirty cents per record for the 
blind man, although the writer was paid 
only fifty cents for twelve hours of re- 
cord-changing. That was when the 
writer got the yen to be in the recording 
business, which he entered in 1921 un- 
der the label of Norpskoc Recorps. 
This was the first phonograph record- 
ing laboratory with pressing factory on 
the Pacific Coast. 

There were few recording companies 
in those days, perhaps less than ten 
that were nationally known. The art of 
recording was considered a secret and 
recording instruments were not being 
manufactured. There was a man, how- 
ever, Hartwell Webb of Leonia, New 
Jersey, from whom a hand-made ma- 
chine was purchased, together with a 
wax-shaving machine with which we 
started our recording business in San- 
ta Monica, California. 

The recording device consisted of a 
diaphraghm containing a sheet of mica 
mounted within a metallic form about 
two inches in diameter, with the record- 
ing needle connected in the center of 
the mica. The wax disc used for the re- 
cording of a ten-inch record was about 
eleven inches in diameter, the extra 
inch being required as a testing space; 
for, after a recording was completed it 
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could not be played back to test it due 
to the brittle nature of the wax. And so, 
with a perfect rendition of the music 
and the test-line revealing good record- 
ing, the record would be approved for 
electroplating. For a soloist, vocal or in- 
strumental, just one horn was used; 
but for orchestras, three horns of differ- 
ent sizes were used, from twelve to 
twenty-four inches at the mouth and 
from two to three feet in length. 

Due to the brittle nature of the wax 
[especially manufactured for recording 
purposes by a firm in Newark, N.J.], 


ANDRAE NORDSKOG 


famous “I Don’t Care” song as sung 
by Cyclonic Eva Tanguay, well-known 
vaudevillian, under an exclusive con- 
tract. Supported by her eleven-piece 
orchestra, she made four separate wex 
recordings which we packed carefully 
and shipped to the New Jersey electro- 
lating shop. On arrival, two of them 
were found to be broken, but from the 
other two we were able to have electro- 
plates made which, fortunately, saved 
us from losing the one thousand dolla: 
cash payment made to Miss Tanguay for 
the exclusive rights to the sale of that 
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a cabinet was made in which the wax 
disc was heated to about 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit so that it would not chip 
when touched by the. recording needle. 
If the wax was not properly heated, it 
would result in a scratchy surface in 
the completed record. 

Resonating factors were important 
with mechanical recording, so we con- 
structed large screens made of compo- 
boards which had a resiliency sufficient 
to reinforce the tone produced by the 
singer or the instrumentalist. Usually a 
three-winged screen was placed behind 
the artists so as to properly reinforce 
their tones. 

In order to improve the technique in 
recording the voice of a singer, the 
writer [himself a singer] invented a 
new type of horn: one with a dip near- 
est the small end, emulating the form 
created by the singer within his head 
structure of throat and mouth. This re- 
sulted in a finer tone modulation and 
reduced certain harshness in voices 
which were lacking in velvety quality 
in shading efforts. 

The wax disc was usually about two 
inches thick, and, if a recording was not 
satisfactory, the disc was put on the 
shaving machine and smoothed down to 
a glass top finish so as to be used again. 

In 1921, there were no electroplating 
shops on the Pacific Coast where the 
wax records could be electroplated. We 
shipped them by express to New Jersey, 
but, due to their fragile nature, even 
Lloyds of London would not insure 
them against breakage. 

On May 29, 1922, we recorded the 


ie 


record. Later on, we had our own elec- 
troplating tanks installed. 

A wax disc containing a_ recorded 
number was covered with a fine graph- 
ite—then suspended in the lead-lined 
electroplating tank, which was filled 
with water and sulphuric acid with 
copper in solution. Fastened to an agi- 
tating arm animated by a motor, the 
wax disc was. connected with an elec- 
trode while another electrode was con- 
nected with the lead-lining of the tank 
The wax disc was moved slowly to and 
fro so as to keep the copper-in-solution 
from depositing by electrical impulses 
in the grooves of the record too rapid- 
ly; solidifying, perhaps, at the rate of a 
millionth of an inch at a time, so that 
in from eight to twelve hours the solid 
master copper plate was formed. From 
such a copper plate, an opposite was 
made, the final plate being nickel-plat- 
ed so as to take the pressure of the 2,- 
000 pounds-per-square-inch hydraulic 
presses without destroying the recorded 
grooves. Thus the master, mother and 
stamper were made from which mil- 
lions of finished records could be made. 
Should a master be destroyed. anoth- 
er could be made from a mother; and 
should a mother be destroyed, another 
could be made from a master. 

Coming out of the electroplating tank, 
a copper master, rough on its edges. 
goes to the buffing machine for smootli- 
ing the edges. The nickel-plated stam- 
ers, one for each side of a double-faced 
record, are mounted on the press whee 
labels are put in place and what we 
use to call the “mud” or “biscyit” [coni- 
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sisting of lamp-black and shellac for 
the breakable type record, and vinyl 
plastic for the non-breakable type] is 
placed between the stampers in heated 
form. When pressed, the record goes 
into a machine next to the press that 
automatically trims off the excess ma- 
terial around the rim and punches a 
hole in its center. 

Although many improvements have 
been made in recording processes, 
clanging from the former mechanical 
means to the present-day use of the 
microphone by electrical process, the 
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means by which records are electro- 
plated and pressed remain substantially 
the same. 

In 1857, Leon Scott, a Frenchman, 
invented the phonautograph which 
traced sound waves on lampblack but 
could not reproduce the sound. 

Twenty years later, in 1877, Thomas 
A. Edison ‘invented the basic principle 
if the phonograph. His “record” was a 
cylinder wrapped in a sheet of tin foil. 
Sound vibrations caused a stylus, or re- 
cording needle, to indent the tin foil, 
the indentations corresponding to the 
sound vibrations. For reproduction, or 
playing the record, the procedure was 
reversed, with another stylus carrying 
the sound to a horn. At Edison’s first 
demonstration, he recited “Mary Had 
A Little Lamb.” This machine was 
hend-cranked while operating — the 
sound was weak and of poor quality. 

In 1886, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Chichester Bell and Charles Sumner 
Tainter improved Edison’s system by 
using a wax coating instead of tin foil 
o. a cylinder. This, they called a 
graphaphone which improved the sound 
though it was still very weak. 

In 1887, Emile Berliner, a self-taught 
German scientist who had made an im- 
pertant contribution to the telephone, 
applied for a patent on an instrument 
wniich he called the gramaphone. In 
place of a cylinder, Berliner used a flat 
dise. He coated a zine plate with an 
acid-resisting material and then cut a 
recording on this material. When the 
dise was immersed in an acid bath, the 

[Please turn to page 32.] 
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“Secrets of Singing,” by William E. Ross, M.M., Ed.D., University Book Store, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1959, 195 pp., plastic binding, $4.60, cloth bound, $4.90, 
postpaid. 
pepe CONSIDERATION of the art of song, embracing as it does the difficult 

and time consuming transition from essentially rudimentary regimens to 
the coveted goal of stellar eminence, is ever characteristic of this scholarly 
synthesis of vocal mandates. Author Ross, longtime Chairman of the NATS 
Research Committee, has for many years been an indefatigable delver into the 
multitudinous phases of vocal phenomena, to all of which he accords the un- 


‘biased approach of meticulously minded investigation. Wherefore resulting 


conclusions are never arbitrary or pontifical in tone. Rather do they bear the 
imprimatur of “You may, or may not, agree,” an attitude altogether commend- 
able in kind and one not too often associated with so-called vocal scientists. 
Moreover, throughout the volume constructive use of the question and answer 
routine lends strong emphasis to its pedagogic efficiency. 

To be more specific, there are some eighteen main chapters—each containing 
numerous subdivisions—dealing with Quality, Articulation, Phonation, Respira- 
tion, Goals And Objectives, Comparative Methods of Singing, The Psycho- 
Physiological Approach, An Objective Approach, Introduction To Lesson Plans, 
Audible And Visible Errors In Vocal Production, Techniques, Devices And 
Suggestions, Stage Deportment, Interpretation, Repertoire, Notes On Acoustics, 
Notes On Anatomy And Physiology Of The Vocal Tract and Notes On Anatomy 
And Physiology Of The Ear, in the order named. These topics are forcefully 
supplemented by some twenty-eight photographs and line drawings as well as 
an unusually comprehensive bibliography and index. And, to top things off, 
the use of phonetics in fostering correct pronunciation of English, Italian, French 
and German texts is aptly demonstrated via classic excerpts from each language. 
All things considered, a reference source of highly tangible value! 


“Universal Song,” by Frederick H. Haywood, G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, 
New York, 1957, three vols., respectively, 56 pp., 32 pp., and 32 pp., $1.00, $0.85, 
and $0.85. | A voice culture course for the studio and the classroom. | 
F poms PRIMARILY intended for class vocal instruction, the sixty-two les- 

sons comprising the three volume content may also prove equally adaptable 
for use with private students. That author Haywood has an unusually clever 
way of expressing himself is demonstrated by his opening statement dealing with 
the ever present breath problem, it taking the form of a pseudo-mathematical 
equation; viz, Action ++ Posrrion = Breatu. This at once types him as an able 
exponent of an ever increasing tendency on the part of modern teachers of sing- 
ing to employ so-called Action PATTERNS as a means of inducing, rather than 
compelling, torso energization without which vital tone cannot be achieved. 
Logically enough, all subsequent directions are based on the major premise that 
body, breath and voice must ultimately go into spontaneous, concurrent—and 
therefore correct—action at the precise instant of phonation, no matter what its 
type! In addition, the manner in which the various prime vowels, together with 
their several modifications, is studied is original to a degree and proportionately 
effective. Furthermore, judicious recourse to question and answer technic 
largely enhances pedagogic value of the entire series of lessons. Incipient mu- 
sical and interpretive tendencies are encouraged through skillful adaptation of 
Sieber and Bonoldi vocalizzi. The fact that these volumes have passed through 
several successive editions is eloquent testimony to their widespread professional 
appreciation. 


“Tradition and Gigli,” by E. Herbert-Caesari, Robert Hale, LTD., 65 Old 
Brompton Rd., S.W. 7, London, 1958, 160 pp. 
ERE IS a small volume commanding unqualified approbation as a source of 
H authentic information relative to the sadly misunderstood Old Italian 
School of Singing. In its pages, one of the few living [Please turn the page] 
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and authoritative exponents of its dicta presents an invaluable short history of 
the creation, subsequent growth and tradition of that institution. Preliminary 
thereto, he has indited a brief survey of the vocal and musical activities ob- 
taining prior to and immediately after the year 1600. Thereafter he reveals the 
modus operandi of the first musicianly groups, who, by their individual and 
collective investigations, discovered and tabulated the seeming mysteries of 
vocal mechanics. Tracing the endeavors of each succeeding group, he shows 
how, after some three generations of progressive inquiry and experiment, a 
complete school of vocal technique was evolved. Thus was established a vocal 
procedure firmly based upon absolutely natural principles, adhering strictly to 
acoustical and physiological laws. Model for observation was the completely 
natural voice—the meaning, significance and functioning of which is explained 
in minute detail. Then follows contrasting of this system, whose last product 
was the wonderful voice of Gigli, with the present era and its all too prevalent 
artificial methods-so-called, most of which are as voice-destroying as they are 
contradictory. In justice to the author’s unalloyed admiration for Gigli as an 
example of bel canto song, it should be said that, almost in the same laudatory 
breath, attention is directed to the fact that the consistent purity of his produc- 
tion was, at times, marred by the presence of regrettable stylistic and interpretive 
faults. Be that as it may, we know of no more compelling—and at the same time 
entertaining—dissipation of the foglike mystery which has for lo, these many 
years, beclouded the issue of Bel Canto. 


“Svengali’s Secrets and Memoirs of the Golden Age,” by J. H. Duval, Robert 
Speller & Sons, New York, 1958, 180 pp., $4.00. 
- THIs altogether fascinating volume, one of the twentieth century’s foremost 

authorities on Bel Canto, voice coach of Titta Ruffo and numerous other 
celebrated artists; friend of D’Annunzio, Puccini, Maurel, and Massenet as well 
as the outstanding singers and composers of the last sixty years, reminisces in- 
triguingly about their contrasting personalities, artistic stature and individual 
foibles. Biographical sketches of such operatic luminaries as Patti, Melba, Del 
Puente, Ruffo, Flagstad, Chaliapin, Calve and Caruso provide informative and 
entertaining perusal for routined professionals, successful amateurs, inquisitive 
students and music-loving laymen alike. Added interest is lent by inclusion of 
photographs of Maurel, Patti, De Reszke, Farrar, Calve, Del Puente. Melba 
Bellicioni and Caruso, each costumed as protagonist of his or her favorite role. 

Conforming to no prescribed format, Mr. Duval, nevertheles leaps from one 
aspect of operatic prowess to another in a manner emulating the traditional 
ease of the man on the flying trapeze. Consequently, there are no dull textual 
moments, be the subject treated what it may! Making discriminating choice we 
are of the considered opinion that one of the book’s most valuable aspects 
inheres in the somewhat lengthy discussion anent Diction, pp. 101-109, a dis- 
sertation worthy of highest praise. A like evaluation is accorded the author’s 
minutely detailed analysis of the vocal procedure and control, by rigid adherence 
to which these Jovian songsters, one and all, attained Olympian vocal and 
histrionic eminence. We sincerely regret that lack of space precludes further 
consideration of author Duval’s unique contribution to the history of operatic 
art and personages. Suffice it to say that the informal literary style is absolutely 
sui generis, dealing with subjects as widely contrasting as are the colors to be 
found in a kaleioscopic view. That being the case, we know of no recent book 
better adapted for a place among the literature to be found on the table in vocal 
studio waiting rooms. 


“Voxometric Revelation,” by Alfred Augustus North, Authors’ & Printers’ 
Joint Interest Publishing Company, 3 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C., London, 
1896, 206 pp. 

ONGER AGO that we like to recall, our acquaintance with the above work was 
made possible by a dentist friend whose avocation happened to be an ab- 
sorbing interest in the mechanics of voice. Even at that date out-of-print and 
correspondingly precious, he was nevertheless gracious enough to lend us his 
copy, intensive and repeated study of which resulted in completely revolution- 
izing our own rather rigid vocal concepts. 

For many years Professor of Voice Production and Singing affiliated with the 
New Zealand Conservatory of Music, his major premise is that “Singing is no 
more a gift than that of sight, hearing or any other of the senses, and, when 
properly understood, is a spontaneous and natural [Please turn to page 32.] 
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W JE MUSICIANS are fortunate people 
in that we live and work in a 
world in contact with the beautiful. We 


can enjoy the high spots and understand 
the discouraging moments in life. 


We can appreciate the story told of | 


five shipwrecked men clinging to an 
over-turned lifeboat. The capitalist who 
tried to take too much worldly goods 
with him was dragged by his burden in- 
to the sea. The communist talked too 
much; water got into his mouth and 
he drowned. The fascist kept raising 
his arms in salute and lost his hold. 
The trade unionist thought he heard 
the whistle blow and let go. The fifth, 
a musician, was so used to keeping 
his head above water that survival was 
easy. 

Our subject here is singing, a branch 
of the art of music that has perhaps 
aroused greater divergence of opinion 
than any other. While the teacher can 
recognize reflected movements it is im- 
possible to see the voice working as the 
piano student sees his fingers move, 
which makes the study of singing para- 
doxically the simplest and most elusive 
of any branch of music. I think of the 
words of Christina Rossetti: 


Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I: 

But when the trees bow down their 
heads, 

The wind is passing by. 


And I go on—who has seen the voice? 

Between the beautiful finished prod- 
uct presented by many singers and 
the students’ original voice materiel 
there is a great deal of hard work. The 
teacher who meets a naturally beautiful 
voice accompanied by indifference or 
indolence, has a quite different prob- 
lem from the one who can spot a dorm- 
ant voice or work with a limited one 
and make a respectable singer frori 
this material. 

I recall a young lady who had a great 
urge and determination to sing. The 
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ratural voice seemed limited. There 
yas a nervous throat. When performing 

front of people she changed inflec- 
tons on a monotone instead of singing 
tie intervals in the melody. With per- 
s stent work and some psychology, or 
common sense, this lady was able to 
give two recitals at the Conservatory. 
I am not saying she could qualify for 
Metropolitan auditions, but she did de- 
velop to the point where music made 
an appreciable contribution to her life. 
She, in turn, was able to make an in- 
telligent contribution to the musical 
life of her community and, less directly, 
to the musical life of the country. 

We can’t all be members of a top- 
‘anking opera company, but we can 
be intelligently appreciative members 
of the audience. Now, with the devel- 
opment of our country, other fields of 
activity ,have opened, offering outlets 
and opportunities for musical talent. 

What procedure may a teacher fol- 
low under the general terms, method, 
system? Bernard Shaw, active as a 
musical critic at a time when in Eng- 
land there was much interest in two 
schools of sight-singing and much dis- 
cussion as to which was the better, 
announced that neither was as good as 
his. He went to a choir rehearsal, pick- 
ed out a good sight-reader and sat 
beside him. 

Idioms and phraseology used by dif- 
ferent singing teachers show a wide di- 
vergence. Dr. Augustus Vogt, a former 
director of the Toronto Conservatory 
and conductor of the Mendelssohn 


AVOUT THE AUTHOR. D’Alton McLaughlin, 
F.°.C.M., L.Mus., W.U., A.A.C.0., has been 
orvanist and _ choirmaster of Yorkminster 
Church and a member of the faculty and the 
Beard of Examiners at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music, Toronto, for the past thirty years. He 
di} post-graduate work in New York City and 
Poris, France. 

This article is the outcome of an address 
giien before the Buffalo Chapter as the feature 
of their May 1958 dinner meeting. It was 
brought to the attention of the editor by Louise 
E. Sleep. 
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Choir, used to tell his singers to direct 
their song to the last row in the top 
gallery. Mme. Alda in her biography, 
recalls an occasion when she responded 
to a request to visit a New York studio 
to hear a student regarded as promis- 
ing. During the lesson, the teacher 
told the student-singer to project her 
song to a church spire visible through 
the studio window. This, Mme. Alda 
declared, was nonsense. Speech is the 
electricity of action, by which the wise 
teacher may stimulate and alert the 
student to the possibilities of the work 
being studied, and so develop a good 
production, beauty in tone, the color- 
ing of the tone to suit the text, thus 
achieving a sensitive control that ar- 
rests and holds the attention of the 
audience. The big thing is to reach and 
alert the student to activity by means 
of something he can understand in his 
efforts towards progress. 

Only through years of discipline can 
freedom and the road to distinction be 
found. Discipline must be established 
in early years when mind and body 
muscles, active in producing sound, can 
be most acutely alerted to their pos- 
sibilities. I like to think of my teacher’s 
saying: “It is not the syllable but the 
manner of performance which deter- 
mines whether or not there shall be 
any improvement. It is as if the mental 
activity a little higher up, sensitized 
the muscles of the upper face and the 
eyes, creating an interested, animated 
sensation of alertness; as if the muscles 
were expectant of commands from the 
brain and eager to obey. Into this sen- 
sation of alertness one must pro- 
nounce.”’* 

The strong young singer with a good 
voice has a wonderful experience. His 
muscles have the elasticity of youth. 
It is all so thrilling. His daring gives 
freedom and breath support and it is 
difficult to persuade him that he must 
exercise care. Why exercise care when 
it is so easy—so magnificent and easy? 
But it is dangerous. Unless he uses his 
strength intelligently, his career may 
be disastrously short. This youthful 
energy reaches its highest point in the 
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early twenties. He must therefore direct 
his attention to developing something 
to take its place. He must train the 
mental and nervous energies to sup- 
port the body muscles active in pro- 
ducing sound, so that instead of declin- 
ing, his voice will grow and develop 
until middle age. 

Many of our young singers haven’t 
this abundant energy. They must work 
long and faithfully to build the strength 
and control they need. Not having 
lavish gifts, they must be resourceful 
in developing their lesser talents. Mean- 
while the more talented singer is amaz- 
ed at their hard and faithful work, but 
he goes his way and bad usage be- 
comes confirmed habit. Eventually he 
finds himself surpassed by the faithful, 
sincere student who started with less. 

The young need wise guidance, some- 
one who can direct, inspire and give 
them counsel in successful use of the 
voice. Occasionally they may not be- 
lieve you when you tell them they 
should not be singing songs in another 
tessitura because they can do it. They 
persist in doing it until one day they 
realize something is wrong. This brings 
me to a word about voice classification. 
Because Caruso raised his voice, many 
young singers are tempted to try the 
same thing. 

I recall the experience of a gifted 
young man whose ‘friends had urged 
him to go to New York to study. 
Wealthy parents made this possible. In 
New York, a teacher told him he was 
a tenor. After a period of study, on 
advice of friends, he went to another 
teacher who advised him to resume his 
baritone singing. Later he changed 
teachers again and returned to tenor 
voice. Finding himself in serious vocal 
difficulty, he decided to return home, 
stopping in Toronto en route. At that 
time, we had a vacancy for a baritone 
soloist in our church. He applied. It 
was distressing. The voice was shattered. 
Naturally, I did not criticise him. I 
learned later that on returning home 
he was confined to a sanitarium. He 
wanted to sing so much and grieved 

[Please turn to page 33.] 
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act, incident to all humanity in common 
with all other efforts.” 


Assuming that the reader has been 
fortunate enough to procure a copy, it 
is mandatory that his approach to its 
content be that of an wholly open mind. 
Otherwise the true impact of basic 
tenets will never be realized. For ex- 
ample, rigid insistence on “E” being the 
so-called master vowel. Also correctly 
synchronized participation of what is 
dubbed ‘“Nature’s Dual Sounding 
Board”, just to cite two rather rare 
postulates. Surprising too, is the manner 
in which the Voxometer itself is 
adapted to attainment of desired elonga- 
tion of tonal form. Enfin, unprejudiced 
perusal in toto is almost certain richly 
to reward anyone willing to overlook 
what, at first glance, has the appearance 
of overweaning conceit.22 
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acid only ate away the zinc that had 
been exposed by the recording needle, 
leaving the “groove” which contained 
the recording. Thus, for the first time, a 
practical recording was made on a flat 
disc, which became a “master” record 
from which duplicates could be made. 

Improvements in the cylinder and 
disc-type players were slow. A spring- 
wound motor was added between 1890 
and 1900. During this period, Eldridge 
R. Johnson, a machinist in Camden, 
N.J., entered the picture when Berliner 
brought his machine to him for im- 
provements. Johnson developed the first 
spring motor for a disc-type talking 
machine which would operate at uni- 
form speed, could be regulated, was 
quiet in operation, was inexpensive to 
make, and easy to use. He also greatly 
improved the sound box. In 1897, John- 
son began to experiment in improving 
the record itself,; which resulted, three 
years later, in a new record much su- 
perior to any on the market. 

In 1901, Eldridge R. Johnson founded 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 
to make phonographs and records. En- 
rico Caruso, operatic tenor, made his 
first Victor recordings in Europe be- 
fore he came to the United States and 
made his first U.S. recordings for Victor 
in 1904. 

In 1925, the Victor company, by elec- 
trical process, developed what was 
called the “Orthophonic” tone, similar 
to that which had been developed in 


1922 by the Nordskog Recording Com- 
pany by mechanical process. 

In 1931, the first 33-1/3 rpm [revo- 
lutions per minute] records were mar- 
keted and in 1949, the first 45 rpm re- 
cords appeared. The popular LP’s 
[long-playing records] are mostly ot 
the 33-1/3 speed. 

In 1898, Valdemar Poulsen inventec 
the wire recorder. About 1912, the writ- 
er experimented with such a device 
manufactured by the American Tele- 
graphone Company. This became the 
forerunner of the tape recorder whick 
is in popular use today, being used by 
all recording companies for making re- 
cordings which are transmitted to ace- 
tate discs; these discs are then pro- 
cessed in electroplating tanks described 
elsewhere in this article. 

At the end of World War II, a Ger- 
man brought to this country what was 
known as the magnetophon, a “tape’ 
recorder consisting of a roll of magne- 
tized tape onto which sound was re- 
corded by electrical process with the 
use of a microphone. Although record- 
ing had been done by electrical process 
for twenty years, the introduction of the 
“tape” recorder proved to be a great 
boon and benefit to the industry. 

Under the old conditions, if a record 
had been made either on a wax or an 
acetate disc and was not up to standard, 
it would have to be destroyed, and an- 
other disc had to be used. With the 
use of the tape recorder, however, when 
a recording was imperfect, it could 
simply be erased and the same tape 
could be used again. Not only that, but 
if part of a song should be below stand- 
ard, or part of a long concerto should 
be imperfect, then that portion only car 
be erased and used over again for the 
part to be repeated. So perfectly has 
this type of “patching” been done or 
tape recordings, that the listener would 
never be aware of it. In fact, quite re- 
cently it was reported, and not denied, 
that a famous singer, no longer able to 
sustain a good high “C” actually sang 
all except the very last line of the song 
and had another singer act as a substi- 
tute for that last line containing the 
high “C” with the public unaware of the 
substitution. 

Use of the microphone has eliminated 
many of the difficulties experience 
formerly with the use of the old-fash- 
ioned horn of the mechanical recording 
days. Likewise, the use of tape ha; 
simplified the art of recording. Amplifi 
cation of sound, both in the recordin:: 


and reproduction by electrical means 


has added new horizons in this fielc. 
Stereophonic records contain two sep- 
arate signals, cut respectively in th» 
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ight and 


left sides of a V-shaped 


roove, permitting two separate re- 


ordings on one record. Reproduction 
alls for two separate amplifiers at the 
eceiving end, making possible perfect 


lending of two sections of orchestral 
cordings, which is the greatest ad- 
ance in the recording field today.tt 
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» over his experience that he had a 


| reakdown. I have heard few singers 


( 


ho have “lifted” their voices, sing suc- 
sssfully. Some go on singing, but musi- 
il ease, nuance and gradation in ex- 


;ression are lacking in their work. 


Bone construction, as related to the 


superior, not the average voice, has a 


I 
t 
t 


t 


ré 


earing on voice-character. The smaller 
1e general bone construction, the 
naller the larynx; the smaller the lar- 
nx, the shorter and thinner the vocal 
gaments; and the shorter and thinner 
1e vocal ligaments [cords], the higher 
ie rate of vibrations; the higher the 
ite of vibrations, the higher the pitch. 


As similes we have for high-sound 
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haracter the smaller sounding body, 


iorter and thinner strings, of the 
olin; for a deeper sound character, 
ie larger sounding body and longer, 
licker strings of the cello; for still 
eper sound-character, the double 


ass. Therefore, when we meet a com- 


nation of large features, especially 
irge and prominent cheek bones and 


.dam’s’ apple, and find a tone resem- 


ling soprano or tenor, or meet a com- 
nation of small features, a face taper- 
ig down to a pointed chin, inconspic- 
nus cheekbones and Adam’s apple, 


and find a tone resembling contralto or 


iss, we doubt the evidence of our 
is and decide without hesitation in 
vor of construction. We should not be 
‘ceived by flesh, for flesh often makes 


)ne construction appear larger than 


actually is. 


A word about diction and pronuncia- 
mn. One of my teachers insisted that 


|ction was not merely pronouncing 


stinctly, but pronouncing in a certain 
ea. Many people pronounce distinctly, 
it with a disagreeable hard tone that is 
r from expressive. Pronunciation 
ould be effected in the front half of 
e mouth, leaving the throat free. An 
telligent use of the voice will produce 
tone flowing freely into the forward 
me of the face. It not only gains 
‘eatly in resonance, but also it can be 
olded spontaneously into words which 
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will have the quality as well as quantity 
of sound, and will appeal to the listener’s 
imagination as well as his intellect. For- 
ward pronunciation results in ever- 
changing tone color; permits a free 
and complete pronunciation of vowels, 
with a consequent pleasing variety of 
tone-color instead of the monotonous 
one-tone effect produced by back-of- 
the-mouth production. 

English as sung or declaimed by our 
great artists is a beautiful language. A 
distinguished lecturer who developed 
a command of language and diction that 
thrilled people wherever he went, once 
told me he had four dictionaries in his 
study and there wasn’t a morning he 
did not go to them all half a dozen 
times. I got a dictionary for my studio 
and we often refer to it to check the 
many subtleties of our language. Many 
singers who come to me as applicants 
distort pronunciations so that the “y” 
endings in very, holy, glory, become 
veree, holee, gloree. I cannut find one 
dictionary that supports such pronun- 
ciations. Again the vowel “w” is rushed 
through to the latter part of the diph- 
thong, where the tone is sustained in a 
tight position that destroys beauty of 
voice. 

Habits long practiced show more 
clearly as wear and tear affects the 
voice. In Mendelssohn’s Hear ye, Is- 
rael, for example, how often in the 
phrase For I Thy God, sopranos follow 
through the “y” in “Thy” with a tight 
“e” that spoils the tone. They have 
missed the finish in the phrase with 
careless diction. You will recall that in 
the singing of Traubel and Flagstad the 
tone was equalized and beauty main- 
tained through all the vowels. 

These subtelties in diction show up 
in recitative, which requires color, rhy- 
thm and perfect control of voice. The 
young singer should be urged to read 
the text over and over again that he 
may apply the same inflections and 
emphases used in the spoken word to 
the sung word, remembering that reci- 
tative is glorified and ennobled speak- 
ing. A restrained liberty is in order, 
a liberty that will reflect a knowledge 
of time values and musicianship. 

In closing, may I recall hearing, as a 
young lad, a friend observe that music 
was the one thing in this life that might 
be a foretaste of, or carry through to 
the next. I have never forgotten that 
observation. Is there not, if rarely, 
something not on the printed page, a 
contact with the Muse, that a singer, 
reaching out beyond the words, is able 
to communicate?# 

*Used with permission from Henri Zay’s “The 


Psychology of Voice and Life,’ published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York City. 
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Etson, Miami Conservatory, 2973 Coral 
Way, Miami 45, Florida; Harotp W. 
Ewinc, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
4, West Virginia; Vircinta W. LINNEY, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; CAROLYN P. PARkK- 
ER, Columbia College, Columbia, South 
Carolina; MARGUERITE RINGO, Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Southern Region: Guy Owen BAKER, Mu- 
sic Dept., Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; E.izABetH J. Fossey, Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee; Jack L. 
LYALL, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 


tiesburg, Mississippi; KENNETH L. Mc- 
SwEEN, 604 E. Main St., Newport, Ten- 
nessee; Rutu S. Parker, 1031 Twenty- 
sixth St. S., Birmingham, Alabama; OHM 
PauLt, West Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Southwestern Region: HrLENE REINSCH 
Beatry, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; WiLLIAM BOLAND, Midwestern 


University, Wichita Falls, Texas; HOWARD 
Grotn, 841 Donaghey, Conway, Arkansas; 
WENDELL OsBorn, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas; WILLIAM RICE, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA 
NOLAN Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., Wichita 3, 
Kansas; OrcENITH SMITH, Music Dept., 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Dr. 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


e 
CHAPTERS 


Arkansas: Pres., ELIZABETH Dupree ELLIS, 
104 N. College Ave., Fayetteville; Vice- 
Pres., Howarp Grotn, 1817 S. Boulevard, 
Conway; Sec., HAroLtp THompson, Box 
352, Hendrix College, Conway; Treas., 
CATHERINE McHucu, Department of Mu- 
sic, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Birmingham Area: Pres., PiuyiLiis PuM- 
PHREY, 2708 F ghland Ave., Rear House, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. P. Goipen, 7317 Fourth Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Treas., Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, 306 La Playa PI., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sec., Mrs. R. P. Mims, 555 S. 
Forrest Dr., Birmingham, Ala. 

Blackhawk: Pres... Harry F. Hewn, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E.' CassLinc, 1326 Brady 


St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EsTHER J. 
Matmrose, 1111 Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Illinois; Treas... RutH HOLMEN, 


761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, Il. 


Boston: Pres. MArGcor WarNeER, 20 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, Massachusetts; Ist 
Vice-Pres., JAMES R. HouGuton; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., INGEBORG JARRATT; Treas., CLARA 
SHEAR, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Rec. Sec., MARGARET MARBLE; Corr. 
Sec., GERTRUDE TINGLEY, Boston University 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Division 
of Music, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., RAGNHILD InpDE, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York; Vice-Pres., 
RutH Koewier NIcHo is, 635 Lisbon Ave., 
Buffalo 15, New York; Treas., ALICE 
Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 11, 
New York; Sec., MARE L. Monr, 425 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 
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Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2Ist Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
DaGny GustTaFson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land. Oregon; Sec-Treas.. CARoLtyN O. 
James, 801 V Street. Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. 


Chicago: Pres., ANNEMARIE Gerts, DePaul 
Uni.. School of Music, 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois; Vice-Pres.. HERMANUS 
Barr, Northwestern Uni., School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois; Treas.. EUGENE PENCE, 
541 East 112th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois; 
Sec... LAtRA Howarpson BarKWICK, 2537 
N. Harding Ave.. Chicago 47, Il. 


Colorado: Pres., BERTON CorFix, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; Vice-Pres., 
EDWARD ANDERSON, Colorado A & M, Fort 
Collins; Sec-Treas., CHARLES Byers, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN Hvusparp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Borts 
EvTusHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LOTTE Gray, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARA R. Frye, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., ESTHER R. BRADLEY, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wm. 
DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 3. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., RoBpert Larson, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., RoBERT McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., Amos §S. EBersoLe, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DonaLp ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON McLEAN, 636 
W. Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
Heten Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Sec., JEANNE SOUTHERN, 
11794 Promenade, Detroit 13, Michigan; 
Treas., Marcir KorMenpy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., ALLEN F. SCHIRMER, Indi- 
ana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein, 
Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., LucILE JONEs, 
1204 N. Delaware, Indianapolis; Sec- 
Treas., E. Ross Ekstrom, Route 4, Bloom- 
ington. 


Kansas City Area: Pres., HARDIN VAN 
Dewursen, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres., WILLIAM 
LeMonps, Second Presbyterian Church, 
55th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Missouri; 
Treas., ISABELLE Mast, 512 Kensington, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., Henry L. 
Capy, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles; Pres.. WILLIARD Bassett, 1617 
East 4th Street, Santa Ana, California; 
Vice-Pres., IRENE BLApES, 1558 N. Genesee 
Ave.. Hollywood 46, California; ‘Treas., 
THOMAS N. MAcBurRNEY, 3255 Bennett Dr., 
Hollywood 28. California; Sec., SisTER 
Mary Junta, 1LH.M.. 5515 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 28. Cal. 
[Continued on the page following.] 
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m Eart Carrow, 6241 N. RockweE Lt, 
Cuicaco 45, ILttinots. “I would like to 
thank you for the marvelous scientific 
articles on the voice that have been ap- 
pearing in THE BuLuetin. They are a 
wonderful aid in the study and teaching 
of voice. 

It seems that THE BULLETIN is the only 
convenient place to find results of the 
important research carried on today.” 
[Excerpt from letter to Helen Huls.] 


@ INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpuUCA- 
TION, 1 East 67TH STREET, NEw YorkK 
21, N.Y. “Young American singers .. . 
will have a chance to study in any of 45 
foreign countries during 1960-61 
under provisions of the Fulbright Act 

. and the government’s Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Convention Program. 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is receiving applications for these 
scholarships until November 1, 1959. 
Consult your campus Fulbright Ad- 
visor, or communicate immediately with 
the Institute at the address given above. 
Requests for application forms must be 
postmarked prior to October 15, 1959. 


@ THEODORE PrESSER Co., BRYN Mawr, 
PENNSYLVANIA. “As of July Ist, 1959, 
Theodore Presser Company became the 
sole distributor in the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada for the follow- 
ing distinguished catalogs: Mercury 
Music Corp., Music Press, Weaver-Le- 


vant, Beakman Music, Inc., Merrymount 
Music Inc., and Liturgical Press, Inc. 
Also as of July Ist, 1959, Presser’s 
became the sole American Agents for 
Huegel Company of Paris [France], and 
Musica Rara, Inc., of London [England]. . 


mw G. Scuirme_er, Inc., 3 East 43rp Sr., 
New York 17, N.Y. “Plans are now | 
being set for the nationwide celebration 
of G. Schirmer Inc., 100th anniversary 
in 1961. According to Rudolph Tauhert, 
president, the commissioning of new 
works will be an important part of the 
centennial observance. 

G. Schirmer, Inc. is the world’s larg- 
est music- printer as well as a leading 
music publisher. The company also 
operates the largest and most complete 
retail music store in New York City. 
See the Schirmer “ad” on page 7.” 


wm Oxrorp University Press, 417 Firti 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. “John Owen 
Ward, manager of the music department 
of Oxford University Press [New York | 
has been appointed editor of the Oxford 
Companion to Music, the Oxford Jun- 
ior Companion to Music, and the Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary of Music. He 
succeeds the late Dr. Percy A. Scholes 
[d. July, 1958] who first created these 
works.” 


w Forp Founpation, 477 MapIson AVE., 
New York 22, N.Y. “Twelve young 
American composers have been award- 
ed fellowships in twelve different high- 
school systems for the 1959-60 school- 
year. The composers, who range from 
23 to 35 years of age, will write music 
for performance by the high-school or- 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, Inc. 


Membership in NATS is qualified; voice teachers who 
have completed their fifth year of continuous teach- 
ing of singing may apply for membership, provided that 
the major part of their teaching is in the field of sing- 
ing. Application blanks may be secured from the Region- 
al Governor of the area in which the applicant resides; 
addresses are listed in the Official Directory, inside 
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| chestras, bands, choruses, and other 
}usical groups. Individual _ stipends 
/ »nount to $5000.00 plus dependency al- 
| |,wances. The purposes of this project 
e to relate composers to the musical 
e of communities and to expand the 
pertory of secondary-school music in 
e United States.” 


g: E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin Srt., CuI- 
\co 13, Intrnots. “CRIG stands for 
hoir Robes I Gave. These letters ap- 
; car on an attractive lapel pin offered 
E. R. Moore Company without 
caarge. The pin invites curiosity and 


provides an excellent way of starting 
and spreading conversation and interest 
in the project of raising funds for your 
new choir robes. 

This is but one of the 39 Ways to 
Help You Raise the Money for Your 
Choir Robe Fund described in a free 
folder which E. R. Moore Company will 
also be happy to send to interested 
groups. 

For further information concerning 
CRIG pins as wel! as the other 38 
Ways, write to E. R. Moore Company. 
Consult their “ad” on page 6.” 
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Oregon. 
(iormerly 
Texas) 

Stewart, Willa 
4. Texas. 
(formerly 1118 Woodland Ave.) 

Toren, Mr. E. Clifford, (thru) December 
Bjarne Momb, Schultzgate 18 I Oslo, Norway. 
Home addréss remains in Chicago. 


(change of name omitted in 


Glendalyn 


Lane, Eugene, 


Wayland Baptist College. Plainview, 


Elizabeth, 1116 Bluebonnet, Austir 


1959) ¢ 


Turner, Miss Eva, 20 Palace Court, London W = 2. 
England. 
(formerly School of Music. Univ. of Okla., Nox 


man, Okla.) 
Vanetozzi, Mrs. 
North, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
(formerly 301 Lancaster Ave., Richmond. Ky 
Vennard, Mr. Wim., (1959-60) % M. Daaldar, Reig- 
erlaan 4. Paterswolde, The Netherlands. 
(Home address remains in California) 
Walden. Mrs. Irene Johauna, Central State Hosp.. 
Box 151, Norman, Okla. 
(iormerly 46 Sterling Rd.. Louisville, Ky.) 


Vasile Jean. 732 Fifth Avenue 


Walter. Mrs. Doris Melchert. 1609 Maple St.. 
Pullman, Wash. 8 
(iormerly 1305 Maple) 

Wentz. Kathryn, 104411 Fairgrove Ave.. Tujunga. 


Calit. 

(iormerly 2372 
Calif.) 
Winder, Mr. Henry Ambler, 
nut St... Philadelphia. Pa. 
(former 527 Presser Bldg.) 


Kenilworth St... Los Angeles. 


Studio 35, 1716 Chest- 


INFORMATION WANTED 
ON THE FOLLOWING 


Ehlers, Mrs. Retta Wooden, not at 904 Woodlan 
Ave.. Duluth 5, Minn. 

» Mr. David B., not at 3319 S. 13th St., Wich 
ita, Kans. 

Godwin, Mr. Robert Chandler, not at 24 Bison Ct.. 
Fargo, No. Dak. 

. Wm. Lester. 4310 

Hts., Fort Lauderdale, Fla 

Hynes, Mr. Gilbert S., not at 
North Chile. N.Y. 

Lehman, Mr. Oscar, not at 327 N. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Macmillen, Mrs. Margaret. not at 229 E. 
Apt. 11-E, New York. N.Y. 
Monroe, Mr. Chas. Henry, not at 
2304, Bloomington, Ind. 

Weeks. Mrs. Margaret C., not at 330 
Ave., Chambersburg. Pa. 

Wilkins, Miss Juanita, not at 644 Rutledge St.. 
Spartanburg. So. Car. 

Wilson, Mr. Harry R.. mail returned from 9%) 
Morningside Drive. New York, N.Y 


N.E. 20th Ave., Coral 
it Roberts Wesleyan. 
Charles St.. 
79th St.. 
Everman Apts 


Carlton 





OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
[Continued from the previous page.] 


Maine: Pres., EVELYN CARROLL, 70 Deering 
St., Portland; Vice-Pres., MARSHALL Bry- 
ANT, 197 Pine St., Portland; Sec-Treas.. 
Lewis NIvEN, 6 Universitv Pl., Orono. 


Nashville Area: Pres., Robert Ross Dow- 
DEN, 2109 Abbott Martin Rd., Nashville 
12. Tennessee; Vice-Pres., Ramon B. Un- 
rkUH, Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville 
10, Tennessee; Sec.-Treas., MAt HOGAN 
P.O. Box 413, Pulaski. Tenn. 


New Jersey: Pres.. DOROTHY SCHNEIDER 
694 Clinton Ave.. Newark 8; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 1001 Broad St.. Newark: 
Treas... FLORENCE KEARNEY. 149 Hilton 
\ve.. Maplewood; Rec. Sec.. ELEANOR 
EBERHARDT. 179 S. Harrison Ave., East 
Orange; Corr. Sec... EMILY WiuLpeR, 15 


Willard Ave.. Bloomfield. 

New Orleans: Pres.. Guy Owen BAKER, 11 
Fontainbleau Dr., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Vice-Pres., MARY Tortoricu, 93 E 
Park Pl., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas.. 
FRANCES Brown, 4240 Seminary Pl.. New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Sec., BEATRICE BAL- 
DINGER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metairie, La 


New York: Pres., Dotr Swine, 15 West 
67th St.. New York 23; Vice-Pres., VIOLET 
JoHNsON, 200 West 15th St., New York 11; 
Treas., EoNA BEATRICE BLoow. 916 Union 
St.. Brooklyn 15; Sec., Lita LreRoy. 194 
Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., Harvey L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Eowin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DorATHY SHAW Russet, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


Ohio Valley: Pres., FENtoN C. Pucu., Col- 
lege Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice 
Pres., FRANZ TREFZGER, College Conserva- 
tory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treas... Norwa 
Ricuter, College Conservatory, Cincinnati: 
Sec., Dora Lyon, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. Dunn, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNEsSy, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., FiLoryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: Marcuerite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEISER, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., Sytvie Der 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCLune 
MiLter, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
\ve., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON. 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe vr, 60 Davis St., Providence 
8; Treas., HELEN C. PLAcE, 138 Adelaide 
St.. Providence 7; Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 
$l Benefit St., Pawtucket. 


[Please turn the page.] 
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[Continued from previous page.] 


St. Louts District: Pres., WELDON Wuir- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres.. Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MEerepITH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KeirH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 

San Francisco: Pres., JOHN C. TEGNELL, 28 
Bavview Court. Millbrae, California; Vice- 
Pres., MAuDE REDMON Torrey, 10 North 
View Court, San Francisco, California; 
Treas., GLApys STEELE Hacuer, 1598 Shra- 
der St., San Francisco, California; Sec., 
VIRGINIA Bear, 921 Hough Ave., Lafavette, 
California. 

South Carolina: Pres., CAROLYN PARKER, 
$702 Colonial Dr., Columbia 3; Vice-Pres., 
Joyce Hosps, 812 Rutledge St., Spartan- 
burg; Sec-Treas., ESTHER COULANGE, 1465 
Ebenezer Rd., Rock Hill. 

South Florida: Pres., PaAuL Breck, 434 N. 
W. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pres., 
LiINA MApbpAFORD, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas.. MARTIN 
BLACKWELDER, Box 3012, Hollywood, Flor- 
ida; Sec., SIsTER Maura, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Florida. 

Twin Cities: Pres., OLIveER Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA MONTANA, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., HAROLD Brupin, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., Boppy 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle, Minneapoiis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
Apt. 808, 1914 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9; Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 
4628 Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 
16; Treas., VicTORIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 
T Street N.W., Washington 1;  Sec., 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., SisTER 
SusANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., VIVIAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 

Wisconsin: Pres., WARREN B. WooLprIDGE, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., ARNOLD JONES, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee; Sec., EUDORA SHEPHERD, 13 Valley 
Rd., Beloit; Treas., Mrs. Guy Bearp, 512 
Seventieth St., Kenosha. 


ie) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Richard De Young, Chairman; Stanley 
Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, Grace 
Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Shar- 

nova. 


oO 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


fe) 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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mw EASTERN. The FirtH SINGER OF THE YEAR CONTEST and the THIRD ANNUAL 


StTupENT’s AupITIONs will be the opening events in the 1959-60 season. This year, 
the money prize for the Singer-of-the-Year has been raised to $1000.00 and 
this substantial increase should insure a large number of entrants and a much 
better contest from every point of view. 

Crecite N. Jacosson, LG in Eastern New York, will hold local auditions fo: 
both the Singer-of-the-Year and the Student Auditions in New York City on 
Saturday, November 14, 1959. 

Dr. Maset P. FrisweEti, LG in Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, will 
hold local auditions for both the Singer-of-the-Year and the Student Auditions 
on Saturday, November 14, 1959, in Boston. 

The closing date for entry in both contests in the Eastern Region is midnight. 
November 1, 1959. Dr. Mabel P. Friswell will conduct the regional finals in New 
York City on Saturday, December 5, 1959. 


m SOUTHERN. The Srupent Aupitions were divided into two sections: [1] 
those for the northern part of the region were held at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee on February 28; [2] those for the southern 
part took place at Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana, on April 25. The 
participants were entered in two classifications: [1] Division I for those of high 
school age, or who have not yet reached their 18th birthday; [2] Division II foi 
those not included in the first classification. In the competitions, three songs were 
submitted by those in Division I, and eight by those in Division II. 

The winners in Division I at Nashville were: First, Margaret Kirkpatrick, 
soprano; SEcoNnD, Linda Mayfield, soprano; Tuirp, Dolly Gaywood, soprano. The 
winners in Division II were: First, Toni Becker, soprano; Seconp, Gail Covard, 
soprano; THIRD, Jon Woods, baritone; Fourtn, Arlis J. Hiebert, tenor. The judges 
were: Robert Barr, Kentucky, and Robert Ballard and Mrs. Arthur Byler of 
Tennessee. 

In the New Orleans auditions, there were no participants in the Division | 
classification. The winners in Division II were: First, Sandra Scafide, soprano; 
Seconp, Leo Goeke, tenor; Tutrp, Eileen Ruth Jones, mezzo; Fourtu, Jane Dam- 
ron Bush, soprano. The judges were: Clara Del Marmol and Guy Owen Baker of 
Newcomb College, and Frederick Tooley of McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles. Each winner had the benefit of a cash prize and written comments from 
each of the judges. 


gw SOUTHWESTERN. Our annual regional conference will be held in con- 
junction with the Singer-of-the-Year and Student Auditions on November 8-1), 
at Texas Women’s University in Denton. Visitors from the other regions are 
more than welcome to our annual meeting and contests if they happen to be in 
the vicinity at the time. 


WHEN ARE DUES DUE. [The following was purloined from the Eastern 
Region’s Newsletter.] Dues are due when presented in January. Any other bill 
is payable on presentation. NATS members whose dues are unpaid in February 
are delinquent. Two notices are sent before a name is dropped from member- 
ship. This is very fair treatment when one considers that all privileges of mem- 
bership are retained and the THE BULLETIN is received during the time of de- 
linquency. 

Undoubtedly, in most cases, unpaid dues are an oversight. Then, there ae 
those members grown too old and ill to take care of their own affairs. We hoye 
that none intend to resign. Apparently, there is some misunderstanding cor- 
cerning this procedure. To leave dues unpaid will not suffice. Besides, to say tke 
least, it is impolite! A letter of resignation addressed to HapLtey CrAwror?, 
Secretary, 6101 Warp Pxwy., Kansas City 13, Mo., is correct, polite and fair.“ 


THE BULLETIN 
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enrieth, Mrs. Bertha Holman, 529 W. Coro- 
do Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 
sman, Mr. Michiel, 729 E. 
le 6. Calif. 

lar, Mr. David Bruce, Arizona State Univ., 
mpe, Ariz, 


CENTRAL REGION 


Doran St., Glen- 


nan, Mrs. Mildred Brown, 801 Bedtord Rd., 
ashington, Ind. 

er, Mrs. Ruth, 1346 Edwards Rd., Cincinnati 
Ohio. 

mberlain, Mr. Richard Holden, 208 South Main 
. Oxford, Ohio. ; 
Mrs. J. Brent, 304 E. Tremont St., Hills- 
ro, Hl. 

ute, Mrs. Alodia, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


5, Ill. 
Mr. Donald W., K-57-A, 


hampaign, Ill 


Stadium Terrace, 


is, Mr. Clarence Edmond, 15 Sunset Dr., 
reencastle, Ind. 

ter, Mrs. Ruth Barnebey, 256 E. Beaumont 
1. Columbus 14, Ohio. 2 

tch, rs. Nora Conklin, 864 Balfour Rd., 
rosse Pointe, Mich. 

EASTERN REGION 

isamra, Mr. Ward, Linden Drive, Kingston, 
I. 

china, Mrs. Hazel Heffner, 314 N. 7th St.., 
\Ilentown, Pa. 

om, Mrs. Evelyn Hardie, 71 St. Amelia Drive, 
onawanda, N.Y. (See Changes of Address sec- 
mm.) 

wn, Mrs. Patricia Young, 21 East St., Strat 
rd, Conn. ; is 
le, Mr. Glenn Wayne, 8113 Chester St., Takoma 


Park 12, Md 


s ss S> Se 


s 


s 


a 


s 


= 


m, Mr. Jack Smith, 106 Faculty Ct., Lewisburg. 


Pa. 

tt. Josephine Miller, 184 Myrtle Ave., Allendale, 
5 

senberger, Mrs. Dorothy N.. &48 Richmond 
\ve., Buffalo 22, N.Y. 

idler, Mrs. Virginia, 92 Beethoven Ave... Wa- 
in 68, Mas 

monelli, Mrs. Natalie S., 7502 Elmhurst St., 
istrict Hts. 28, Md. 

kter, Mrs. Edythe, 36 West Hill Dr., West 
fartford, Conn. 

NORTHERN REGION 

ide, Mr. Alfred, 834 King St.. Chadron, Neb. 
klev. Mr. Wendell Dean, % Concordia College, 
loorehead, Minn. 

mlien. Mr. Wendell Clark, Northern State 
eachers College, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 

NORTHWESTERN REGION 

xander, Mrs. Marilyn M., 812 Fern Ave., 
Valla Walla, Wash. 

w. Mrs. Lucile V.. 240 5th Ave. West, Kir! 
nd, Wash. 

iningham, Mrs. Roy C., 6834 32nd Ave., N.E.. 
eattle 15, Wash. 

htman, Mr. Richard Arthur, 6%) Leslic te. 
lelena, Mont. 

es. Miss Iris Ann, 4105 Brooklyn St., Seat‘! 
Wash. 

ore, Mr. Leonard Maurice, 363 Ward = St.. 
eattle 9, Wash. 

idsten, Mrs. Genevieve. 2212 Everette Av 
‘orth. Seattle 2. Wash. 

odyard, Mrs. Maud Scraggs, 1357 Hilvard St.. 
ugene, Ore. 

SOUTHEASTERN REGION 

ster, Mrs. Frances Carlisle, 2804 Wilmot Ave.. 
olumbia, So. Car. 

gan, Mr. Joseph Clayton, Valdosta State Col 


Vl 





\\ 
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ge, Valdosta, Ga. 

m. Mr. John Thomas Jr., 4071 

lontgomery, W. Va. 

rk, Mr. John Faircloth, Dept. of Music. Univ. 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


A Fourth Ave., 


vley. Mrs. era Newstead, 8325 S.W. 62nd 
Miami, Fla. 
SOUTHERN REGION 
bilippe. Miss Jeannine, 323 Covert Run, Belle- 


iew, v. 

ter, Mrs. Ruby Henderson, 1816 
r.. Florence, Ala. 

ter M. Elise, S.B.S., Xavier University.» New 
(rleans 25, La. 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 


Her nitage 


) 


Cutchen, Mr. Gilbert I Box $96, Dodg> Citys 
<ansas. 

odle. Mr. Jim A., 300 Second St... Brown- 
ood, Texas. 





B 


Ackley, Mrs. Ona Lou, 104 East Fern St., 





ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 
MRS. MARY ELIZABETH BENNETT 
Nashville, Tennessee 
MR. WALTER L. BOGERT 


New York, New York 
MRS. LUCIA DUNHAM 
New York, New York 
MR. ELMER HANKE 
Carthage, Illinois 
MRS. MYRTLE DUNN SHORT 
Lubbock, Texas 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 
(in good standing) 


ergendahl, Miss Florence, Chalresgate Hall, Bos 
ton Univ., Boston, Mass. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Red- 
lands, Calif. 
(formerly Cottey 


College, Nevada, Mo.) 


dams, Mr. Sam Bocene, Western Michigan Univ.. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(iormerly 921 Walwood Place.) 


Anderson, Mr. Jack M., 1702 N. Lorraine, Wichita 
14, Kansas. 
(formerly 2700 N. Vassar) 
Arnold, Mr. Henry Ormand Jr., 20-6 Hoosier 
Courts, Bloomington, Ind. 
(formerly 1212 Gale Lane, Nashville, Tenn.) 
taal, Mrs. Genevieve Wheat, 1221 44th St., Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 
(removed from Information Wanted listing) 
tarr, Mrs. Marguerite C., 1305 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pa. 
(1305 Spence St. incorrect) 
Beuing, Mrs. Thilde, College of St. Catherine, St. 


Paul, Minn. 

(formerly 2506 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32. Penn.) 
Blades, Miss Irene, 1558 N. Genesee Ave., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 

(formerly 3475 W. 6th St., Los Angeles. Calif.) 
Blanton, Mrs. W. ox 308, Forest City, No. 
ae. 

(formerly Box 385) 

Bloom, Mrs. Evelyn Hardie, 8718 Hartsdale Ave.. 


Bethesda 14, Md. : 
(formerly 71 St. Amelia_Drive, Tonawanda, N.Y.) 


Brown, Mr. Archie W., 71 Gales Dr., New Provi- 


dence, 


(iormerly Southern Lousiana Inst., Lafayette. 


a.) 
srunsvold, Mrs. Ophelia Ommundson, 812 Broad- 





| 
way, Apt. 22, Fargo. No. Dak. 
(formerly 1014 Broadway, Fargo) * 
Bryant, Mrs. Katharine Schroth, 16 N. San- 
dusky St., Tiffin, Ohio. 
(formerly 14 N. Sandusky St.) 
Byers. Mr. Chas. Albert, Rte. 1, South Bouldet 
Rd., Boulder, Colo. 
(formerly 3070 Ash Ave.. Voulder) 
‘ady, Mr. Henry Lord, 1645 Crescent Rd.. Law 
rence, Kans. 
(formerly 570 N. Water Sit.. Liberty, Mo.) 
Cahoon, Mrs. Helen Fouts, 38 MeFarlin Blvd., 
Dallas, Texas. 
(formerly 360 E. 55th St., New York 22. N.Y.) 


‘ampbell, Mr. Bruce, 577 Conant St., Hillside, 


(formerly 16 Central Ave., Newark) 


‘arlisle, Mr. Myron L., 4961 Towa St., San Diego, 
Calif. 

(formerly 4646) 

ancy, Mrs. Martha Moore, 2631 W. College, 


Shreveport, La. 

(formerly 2218 McCutcheon Ave.) 
‘ark, Mr. Edgar Rogie, 2919 Richton St., De 
troit, Mich. 

(formerly 4740 John R.) 

Gilbert E., 3674 Rockville Rd., 


oble, Mr. Indiana 
polis 22, Ind. 

(formerly 4814 Rockville Rd.) 

‘oleman. Miss Judy Bounds, Univ. of Okla. 
School of Music. Norman, Okla. 

(formerly K.S.T.C.. Pittsburg, Kansas) 
‘rawford, Mr. Hadley R., 6101 Ward Parkway 
Kansas Citv 13. Mo. 


(formerly Simpson College. Indianola, low.) 


‘ulyer, Mrs. Kathanne G., Oklahoma _ Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. : 
(formerly 416 Norwood, Buffalo 22, N.Y.) 









Dayton, Mrs. Margaret, 561 W. “9” St., Clare 
mont, Calit. 

(formerly 262 W. Sixth St.) 

Dopvbs, Kate Jenkins, tioboken High School, Ho 


boken, Georgia. 
(formerly Applalachian State Teachers College, 


Boone, N.C.) 
Downs, Mr. Allen L., 1605 Alabama Dr., Urbana, 
Ill. 
(formerly 501 W. Wabasha, Duluth 3, Minn. 
Dreier, Miss Marie, Hox 6266, St. Petersvurg 
Beach, Fla. 


(formerly 2407 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Ill.) 
Ferguson, Mr. Bernard, 223 Tiburen, San 

‘alif. 

(formerly 1350 Francisco, San Francisco, Calif.) 
French, Mr. James, 1471 McDaniei, San Jose, 

Calif. not Los Angeles. 


Kxatael, 


Gaines, Mr. Gordon, returned to 115 W. College, 
Denton, texas. 
(formerly Town House Apts., Apt. 819, Topeka, 
Kansas) 

Garrett, Mr. Clyde Jay, New Mexico Baptist 
College. Hobbs, N. Mex. 
(formerly Decatur Baptist College, Decatur. 


Texas) 


Giuliana, Mr. Paul, P.O. Box 61, Barnstable, Mass 
(formerly 423 Marlborough St., Boston) 
Graham, Ruth, Tryon, North Carolina. 
(formerly Reidsville, N.C.) 
Grant, Mr. Alexander, 2331 Broadway. Bould 
Colo. 
(formerly Music Dept. Univ. of Colo., Boulder) 
Gregg, Mr. Robert Stephens, 1351 Kast Morehead 
st., Apt. 2, Charlotte, No. Car. 


(formerly 1005 Dreams Landing, Annapolis, Md.) 
Griffith, Miss Katherine, 6506 Stefani Dr., Dallas 
25, Texas. 
(formerly 400 College Ave., Richmond, Ind.) 


Gross, Forest Holt, Apt. 1-D-6, 1368 Sedgwick 
St.. Chicago 10, IIL. 

(formerly 2428 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago) 

Gruber, Miss Mary Magdalene, 018 N. Oakland 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

(formerly 332 W. Wisconsin Ave.) 

Guthrie, Mr. Wm. Frank, School of Fine Arts, 
Texas Christian Univ., Fort Worth, Tex. 
(formerly 212 W. 62nd St., Kansas City. Mo. 

Hammar, Mr. Russell A., 40 Glasgow Terrace 
Mahwah, N.J 
(formerly 3505 Nanz Ave., Louisville 7. Ky.) 

Hanna, Miss Irene, 2724 Westshire Dr., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

(formerly 7163'2 Sunset Blvd.) 

Hardy, Mr. Lee, 113 Lime St., Inglewood 1, Calif 
(formerly 13223 Gramercy PI, Gardena, Calif.) 

Harlan, Mr. Monas Oscar, 423 E. Meyer Ave.., 
Newcastle, Pa. 

(formerly 644 S. Ave. East, Missoula, Mont.) 

Harris, Mr. Edison D., 72 Short St... Edwardsville, 
Penn. (% Thos. Jenkins) 

(formerly 4748% 22nd St. N.E., Seattle 5. Wash.) 

Haruda, Mr. Joseph S., Hillcrest Apts. 6-B 111 
E. 9th St., Ellensburg, Wash. 

(formerly 207 Riverside, lowa City, lowa) 

Holloway, Mr. Joseph B., N. 8th Ave.. Yakima, 
Wash. 

(formerly listed as “Mrs."’) 

Hinshaw, Mr. ay Paul. 112 Berry Parkway, 
Park Ridge, Il. 

(formerly 5353 N. Wayne. Chicago) 

Holroyd, Miss Sara L., 102 Lamer Ave., Selma 
Ala. 

(formerly Springdale Ct., Greensboro, N. Car.) 

Hooper, Mr. ym. Loyd, 421 South Mill St., 
Bolivar, Mo. 

(formerly 804) 

Humphreys, Mr. Arthur Francis. Music Dept 
Tarkio College. Tarkio, Mo. 

(formerly Eastern Montana College, Billings, 
Mont.) 

Hyle. Mrs. Carol Lynn, formerly Mrs. Lucille ¢ 
207: Abilene Ave., Borger, Texas. 

(formerly 605 Washington Ave., Gary, Ind.) 

Ickes. Mr. John Lloyd, 2 Hillside Rd., Baltimore 
28, Md. 


(formerly 100 North Beechwood Ave., Baltimore) 


Jarman, Dr. Roy, 220 South Broad St., Lansdale, 
Penn. 

(formerly 7144 Seville Ave.. Huntington Park, 
Calif.) 

Tones, Mr. John Loren, Route 1, Stillwater, Okla 
(formerly 311 S. Ramsey St.) 

Torgenson. Mr. Dale Alfred. Bethany College. 


Bethany. W.V. $ 
(formerly Texas Women's Univ., Denton, Texas) 
Kille, Mr. Morris B., 2832 Dunn Ave., Richmond, 
a. 


(formerly 3600 


Hargrove) 


Latherow, Mr. Robert Lee. 66 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 40, N.Y. 

(formerly Apt. 16D, 890 West End Ave.. New 
York 25) 

Iemonds, Mr. Wm. W.. 3424 Main St., Kansas 
City 12. Mo. 


(formerly Second Presbyterian Church, K.C.) 


Leslie. Miss Grace. 90 Congress St.. Salisbury. 
Mass. (for 1959-69) 

(formerly 160 W. 73rd St.. New York 23 a 
Lonnberg, Charles M., 416 East 2nd, Blooming 
ton. Indiana. 

(formerly Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana.) 


[Please turn back to page 35.] 
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CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 

Franklin Bens, 5663 Sidney Road, Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Date 

Please acknowledge the following room request to: 

Name_ 

Street__ 


a State 





Arrival Date Please check appropriate Box: 


* 
NATS OFFICIAL 
HOTEL RESER- 
VATION FORM. 


$ 6.50 
$12.00 
$12.00 


$ 4.00 
per person 


One person, single bed 


2s | Two persons, double bed.. 
ents) Dees (_) Pi, 
Departure Date 


Two persons, twin beds 


{| Three or more persons... 


These rates are subject to 3% Ohio Tax. 
The check out hour is 4:00 p.m. 


ity 


Boston Univers 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 





* 














Library 


Mleet Us Yn Cinemnat 


e® ESTELLE LIEBELING, one of America's most famous singing teachers. 
eSYMPHONIC CHOIR, Ohio State University, with Louis Diercks. 


e WINIFRED CECIL, "Joy in Singing." 


eINAUGURATION, "The Fellowship Program," National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 


© OPERA, "The Committee," Miami University Workshop. 

®RECITAL, solo song with orchestral accompaniment. 

®NATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION, report of the progress of NAO. 
* EXHIBITS, publishers and dealers. 


BIENNIAL ELECTIONS, annual business meeting. 


Dora Lyon 
Co-Chairman 


George Barron 


Hubert Kockritz 
Program Chairman 


Co-Chairman 





CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Franz Trefzger, 3112 Epworth Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio 


Date : er ee 
Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the 15th NATS Annual Convention, 


Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, December 27-30, 1959. 
[_] Student $1.00 per session 


[_] Member $6.00 
[_] Guest $2.50 per session 


| Non-member $6.00 
BANQUET RESERVATION: TUESDAY, December 29, 1959, 7:00 p.m. 
[] | wish to reserve place(s) at $6.50 each, including gratuities. 

to cover 


| enclose my (check) (money order) in the amount of 
indicated items. (Please make payable to National Association of Teachers of Singing.) 


Name. 


Sireet__ 


———  ————— ne 


City 














